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PREFACE. 



I exceedingly regret the necessity of giving to the following 
letters and remarks so much of the usual form of publication, as to 
print them. They are not published at present; but they are 
printed for distribution as extensively as I may think the know- 
ledge of Bishop Doane's acts and writings upon the subject extends 
or may extend. He has my consent to regard the printing as pub- 
lication. I had hoped that a course still farther removed from 
general publicity would have been sufficient for me; but the par- 
tial introduction of the subject by an unknown person into the 
"Public Ledger," of the 3d January, 1849, and the consequent 
inquiries of persons before entirely ignorant of it, appear to take 
from me the choice of an alternative. 

Bishop Doane, on the 30th April, 1845, (the time is a necessary 
inference from his own statement,) took the liberty of signing my 
name as a subscriber for one thousand dollars, to a subscription 
paper for building a new church in Burlington, he and myself never 
having been in habits of intercourse which had the least cast of 
intimacy or confidence. The subscription was in these words: 
"Horace Binney (by G. W. D.), one thousand dollars." 

Before he so used his pen, the following circumstances had oc- 
curred: — 1. At my office in Philadelphia, on the same day, when 
and where he had placed the subscription paper in my hands, I 
had expressly refused to sign the paper, and had returned it into 
his hands unsigned. 2. I refused to sign it for a reason that I ex- 
pressly stated to him, namely, that the subscription paper did not 
contain any details of plan for raising and applying the money, and 
for the disposition of tjie building after it was finished. I said to 
him at the same time, that I approved of the object, and would 
contribute a thousand dollars to it, if it was to be built according 
to a plan that I should approve, not meaning architectural plan, but 
plan as I explained it; and in answer to his inquiry for my plan, I 
said I would draw up a plan, and send it to him at my first leisure. 
My language and his, as I recollect it, will hereafter appear. 
Bishop Doane left my office with the paper, and without my sig- 



nature. 3. He returned to my office in less than two minutes after 
the first interview, did not sit down, nor show me the subscription 
paper, nor did I change my position at my office table, and upon 
his entering said, that he supposed I had no objection to its being 
stated that I was willing to contribute the sum I had named to the 
church; to which I replied that I was quite willing, with the con- 
dition I had stated, that the church was to be built according to a 
plan that I should approve. And he again left my office, the sub- 
scription paper being still unsigned by me. Bishop Doane's recol- 
lection of both interviews, as he states it, will hereafter appear. 
The fact that I did not sign the paper is undeniable. 

These were the only interviews that ever took place between 
Bishop Doane and myself upon the subject of a subscription for the 
new church ; and what I state to have passed, is the substance of 
all that passed between us in regard to my becoming a subscriber 
to it, at the times referred to, or before, or since, to the present day : 
and it was after these interviews, and at the first opportunity after 
leaving my office, as he has himself stated, that he signed my name 
to the same subscription paper, as an absolute and unconditional 
subscriber for one thousand dollars. 

After he had so used his pen, and up to the autumn of 1846, the 
following are the circumstances which bear upon that act. 1. He 
did not inform me of what he had done in my name, either when 
he did it, or at any time afterwards. 2. On an early day in June, 
1845, when my family removed to their summer residence in Bur- 
lington, 1 passed him in the street, and told him as I was passing, 
that I had not yet prepared the plan, but that I would do it in a few 
days ; and he replied that he would be glad to see it. 3. On the 
19th of the same month, I sent him the plan I promised, giving the 
details I thought proper, as will hereafter appear, and with it a 
letter, which will also appear, the first lines of which were these : — 
" I promised to sketch a plan upon which I should be willing to 
" contribute to the erection of a new St. Mary's Church ;" and the 
letter then referred to the plan enclosed, as one that might be taken 
as a basis for consideration, upon which 1 should be happy to con- 
Verse with him when he pleased. 4. He never subsequently spoke 
or wrote to me one word on the subject of my promise, which I 
had thus in writing stated to be dependent upon a plan that I should 
approve. 5. He never subsequently conversed with me about my 
plan, nor did he ever speak of it to me as a thing that was in his 
possession.' 6. Our distance from each other, in point of inter- 
course, increased from this time forward, until I ceased to reside 
in Burlington, in the autumn of 184G; and during all this interval, 
neither my promise, nor my plan, nor any act of mine, nor any act 
of his, in regard to my subscription or my plan, was at any time 
the subject of conversation or reference between us, any more than 
if we or they had never existed at all. 
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After the return of my family to Philadelphia, in the same autumn 
of 1846, 1 learned for the first time that Bishop Doane had signed 
my name to the suhscription paper, as a subscriber absolutely and 
unconditionally ; and having before heard that I was regarded by 
persons in Burlington as a contributor to the new church, the 
author of which report must have been, directly or indirectly, 
Bishop Doane himself, for I had never given any warrant for it, I 
deemed it proper to make a written statement of the case, the same 
which appears hereafter under date of 28th November, 1846, and 
to send it for perusal to W. M'llvaine, Esq., the friend of both par- 
ties. I sent it, very prudently, and, all circumstances considered, 
very fortunately, with a letter dated 30th November, 1846, which 
did not request him to read the statement to any person out of his 
own family, though it did not restrict him, and which contained 
the following clause: — "It would give me pleasure to know that 
"Bishop Doane himself had read it; but he has not made any 
"communication to me of what he has assumed to do in my name, 
" or on the subject of the new church, and I shall not personally 
" make any to him, until further circumstances shall require it." 
The letter appears hereafter. 

Mr. M'llvaine, on the next day, the 1st December, 1846, with 
my perfect approbation, which he knew beforehand, sent the state- 
ment, and with it a letter from himself to Bishop Doane, which ex- 
pressly stated the writer's motive for communicating the statement, 
to be " that of possibly opening a door for the removal of an un- 
fortunate misunderstanding." Mr. M'JIvaine's letter to Bishop 
Doane appears hereafter. 

On the 4th December the statement was left at my office by Mr. 
M'llvaine during my absence; and he subsequently informed me 
that Bishop Doane's note, on returning the statement to him, in- 
formed him that he would be in town in a few days, and would see 
him. 

To these I must add the following facts, which I derive partly 
from Bishop Doane's letter of 28th May, 1847, to the secretary of 
the building committee, hereafter given -at length, and partly from 
Mr. M'llvaine. 1. That Bishop Doane took a copy of the state- 
ment, without asking Mr. M'llvaine's leave, or informing him that 
it had been taken. 2. That Bishop Doane did not for six months 
make a single inquiry of Mr. M'llvaine in regard to the statement, 
or to his motive in sending it, or to my knowledge of his sending 
it. 3. That he did not at any time speak or write a single word to 
Mr. M'llvaine to correct my misapprehensions, if I had misappre- 
hended, to deny my allegations if they were unfounded, to obtain 
further information, if Mr. M'llvaine's letter was incomplete, or to 
promote in any way or manner whatever the object of his friend, 
the " opening of a door for the removal of an unfortunate misun- 
derstanding." For three months after Mr. M'llvaine's letter, Bishop 
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Doane, except to make the promise of seeing him in a few days, 
which was not kept, was perfectly silent and on the reserve, as 
much so as if he had thought that Mr. M'llvaine was a conspirator 
with me. At the end of three months, when on his legs to leave 
Mr. M'llvaine's parlour* upon a late morning visit, he intercalated 
the conversation with his thanks to him for the statement, and in a 
cursory way remarked that he still considered me a subscriber to 
St. Mary's Church, and meant to insist on the claim — and said no 
more. And these words are all that he uttered upon the subject to 
Mr. M'llvaine for still three months longer, up to the end of May> 
1847, when he prepared to place before the building committee of 
the church, his letter of 28th May. 

On the 12th May, 1847, while I was absent in Virginia, a note 
came to my office from the secretary of the building committee, 
apprising me that the subscribers to the new church were re* 
quested to pay certain instalments of their subscriptions at certain 
times. 

I informed the secretary on the 17th, that I was not a subscriber, 
and had not authorized any person to subscribe my name, or to 
represent me as a subscriber to the church ; and I requested him to 
send me a copy of the subscription paper> and to inform me by 
whom it purported that my name had been written. 

On the 18th, the secretary informed me that in a list of names 
handed to him by Bishop Doane, as chairman of the building 
committee, my name appeared as a subscriber for one thousand 
dollars, and he promised me further information upon Bishop 
Doane's return to Burlington. And on the 4th June, he sent me a 
copy of Bishop Doane's letter of 28th May, 1847, to the secretary 
of the committeej in reply to my statement, and of a resolution of 
the committee, directing the secretary "to inquire of Mr. Binney 
" whether the committee might expect to receive his subscription 
"for one thousand dollars or not." 

This superfluous resolution* superfluous for any purpose of infor- 
mation, after my previous letter to the secretary, though perhaps 
agreeable to Bishop Doane, as a temporary support, was answered 
by me in a manner that will appear; and whether it meant to 
convey a menace or not, stands now as it stood at that time. I 
have heard of no action upon my reply. I must say, however, that 
it was a resolution for which I could not censure the other members 
of the committee, after I read Bishop Doane's letter. If they did 
not pause to examine the weight of his allegations and arguments, 
but passed at once to the breach of honour with which he charged 
me, in making a clandestine statement to Mr. M'llvaine, six months 
before, it is no more than at first I did myself; and we probably 
both felt a considerable access of indignation, they at me, without 
any more knowledge than Bishop Doane had imparted to them* 
and I at him, with a full knowledge of the whole case. 



The exact value of his letter in my estimation, will be found in 
my remarks, which follow the printed letters. All the allegations 
and arguments which it put forth in support of Bishop Doane's 
authority to sign my name, would have discredited him, if I had 
never opened my mouth, or put pen to paper. They disprove his 
authority conclusively. But this was a small matter. I rather 
welcomed them, and was thankful for them. But as to that part of 
his letter, in which he affects to spring a mine upon me, in exposing 
my secret statement to Mr. M'llvaine, and to convey by shadows, 
rather than by words, his sense of my unimaginable baseness in 
whispering misrepresentations, that I did not mean he should over- 
hear — this I admit disturbed me sensibly. It disturbed me to think 
that the calumny must remain without exposure, for at least twenty- 
four hours, before the men of character to whom it had been 
uttered. This was bad enough. But infinitely worse than this 
was the pain of perceiving and knowing beyond any doubt, that a 
man of Bishop Doane's profession and station, could not only refuse 
to enter, but slam to, a door of explanation and therefore of recon- 
ciliation, that his friend had proposed to open, and could studiously 
exclude the light for six months from his own eyes, that he might 
charge me with dealings in the dark. And this he did to the 
members of his vestry, by representations, in that letter of the 28th 
May, 1847, that were not even colourably true — that my statement 
had been shown to him in confidence by the considerate kindness 
of a friend, who thought he ought to be informed of my course — 
that he had taken a copy of the statement, which he had kept by 
him in confidence for six months, not thinking it possible that I 
would not send it personally to him-r-the concealment, as his 
language implies, being so fatal to my reputation as a gentleman — 
and that only on failure of this he had obtained the consent of his 
friend to release him from the bond of confidence, that he might 
expose me in his reply. His letter of 28th May, 1847, is pregnant 
with all this to the apprehension of every man of common under- 
standing. All is there, and he has used all his arts of composition 
to impregnate his page with the poison, in equal disregard of his 
friend and of myself. 

And this is not all. The blow that he aimed at me was not 
reparative to himself, but simply vindictive. The secrecy of my 
statement had nothing to do with the question of his authority to 
sign my name. I might have whispered it in the ear, or proclaimed 
it upon the house-top ; still the question of his authority remained 
the same. 

And further. Six months had elapsed from the time the state- 
ment was shown to him, during any hour of which he might have 
lamented this unhappy fall on my part, to the confidential friend 
who had made it known to him, or privately to some of my family 
connexions, for whom he has professed much regard, or even to 



lbe offender himself, who not by charity only, but by positive pre- 
scription, was entitled to hear of his fault •* from a brother," before 
it was exposed to the church. But there was nothing of all this. 
He placed this letter at once, and beyond recall, among the archives 
of trie church ; and he meant to place it and to preserve it there, 
as a part of the history of the new church. And all this without 
ever having made a single inquiry of Mr. M'llvaine, thrice and 
four times his friend, and confidential protector against my ambush, 
to learn whether there was the least particle of foundation for any 
part of his cnlumny. 

And what does the reader suppose is the excuse and the repara- 
tion Bishop Doane made, &nd all that he made, after he saw the 
copy of my letter to Mr. M'llvaine, of 30th November, 1846, 
(which went with my reply to Bishop Doane's letter of 28th May, 
1847,) and then sought an interview with Mr. M'llvaine, who dis- 
sipated all his fond hopes and suspicions? Here is the whole of it, 
in hi* letter to the secretary of the building committee, dated 8th 
June, 1847, hereafter given at length. "Until this day, I never 
saw the note of Mr. ninney to my friend, nor any copy of it." 
Thin is the substance of all he says in apology or reparation; but, 
true to the spirit he has shown throughout, he inculpates his friend 
a second time, and even vouches him as an authority for his own 
inculpation. 

I need not say, that after such letters as those of the 28th May 
and 8lh June, voluntary payment of the subscription became im- 
poHHiblc on my part; and I therefore immediately paid the money 
to two of my friends, to hand it over to the vestry, if they could 
make out their claim before a tribunal of justice, and if not, to dis- 
pose of it in trust for the poor of Burlington, as my declaration of 
truHt will show. 

This is all I believe that it is necessary for me to say, to enable 
tho render to connect the following letters, and to understand the 
remarks that are appended to them. 

But I have a further remark to make in this place. I have felt, 
as every man of my age ought to feel, a strong and almost invinci- 
ble aversion to a controversy of this kind with any one, and espe- 
cially with a minister of the church of which I am a member. 
My letters will testify it. I have thought much of it, and I have 
given ample time to Bishop Doane to think of it also. I have 
allowed nearly two years to pass, I do not say with the hope, but 
for the purpose, of ascertaining whether a little introspection might 
not excite in Bishop Doane's own mind, some of those excellent 
thoughts which clergymen deem it useful to excite in the minds of 
their hearers, upon the duty of atoning for misrepresentations, 
whether intentional or accidental, of remedying the evil of them 
as far as practicable— of at least confessing them; he 



would not part with at least the tithe of a word, to show that the 
guide-post does sometimes a little more than point out the proper 
road to the traveller; for his rank in the church places him among 
those whom Mr. Burke describes as " the guide-posts and landmarks 
of the state." But the time has died away, and left no sign of such 
things. His letter of 28th May, 1847, still remains, for aught that 
I have heard, among the records of the church. Still, so far as I 
know, my letter of the 19th June, 1845, and the plan which was 
sent with it to Bishop Doane, remain in his possession, no copy of 
either being given in his letter, nor any reference made in it to my 
letter, that perhaps anybody but myself would detect. Even of the 
statement he has given but an extract, and that an inaccurate one. 
I have certainly endeavoured, as will be seen, to place a corrective 
by the side of his letter, and I may rely upon the honour of the 
present building committee to leave it there. But what security or 
assurance have I for the future? And after a very few years, when 
the future shall to me have become the past, what security is there 
for those who will survive me, and who will not probably be satis- 
fied that their father and grandfather shall be recalled to them by 
the records of a church, as a man capable of doing what Bishop 
Doane has imputed to him? Is there anything in Christian duty 
which obliges a man to submit to this, because his calumniator 
holds a high station in the church? Is there anything in Christian 
humility which obliges a man to let a bishop sign his name to a 
promise to pay money, without questioning his authority, or to 
submit to a calumny for questioning it ? I humbly think not. I 
pray my brethren of the church to excuse me if I am in error. 

I have directed the money to be paid over by my friends to the 
corporation of Burlington, for the use of the poor, and the corpo- 
ration has accepted the trust, in a manner very grateful to me. If 
the claim is not abandoned by the vestry, it may still be prosecuted, 
and I will respond to the demand. The trust will not under any 
circumstances be lost to the people of Burlington. 1 should have 
been more happy if this small gift had had an entirely voluntary 
cast of good-will towards the inhabitants of a town where I passed 
almost thirty happy summers, without a manifestation of unkind- 
ness from a single individual, Bishop Doane excepted, and without 
a sensation of unkindness towards a single individual, without any 
exception at all. I am still happy, however, that my good purpose 
towards the city of Burlington, though secondary, will not be as 
ineffectual as my primary purpose has been to the church. 

Curiosity may inquire for the latent cause of such a misunder- 
standing betw-een two persons, who had hardly any other relation 
than one that should have prevented it. I am entirely unable by 
any certain information to satisfy the inquiry, if it shall be made. 
Bishop Doane may possibly do it, and I allow him the amplest 
field. I have given him the advantage of first stating my views of 
the question ot his authority to sign my name, whereas on him was 
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the burden of proof in the first instance. I now give him the 
further advantage of setting forth any cause of justification he may 
have, after stating all that I can suggest, and denying my know- 
ledge of any other. For myself, I am not aware of any cause 
whatever, except one of three. Perhaps all of them may have ope- 
rated together. 

1. My conditional offer may have offended him, as implying a 
want of confidence in his prudential prosecution of the work, 
without the imposition of some restraint. I certainly did not feel 
that confidence, and therefore could not flatter him by expressing 
it. But my precaution was the fruit of experience, in cases of the 
like nature, as I informed him at the time, and as he admits that I 
informed him, as will be shown. I had a sincere wish to see a 
good parish church in the parish of St. Mary's, that would not 
stop midway in its growth to a cathedral, nor become the prey of 
the law at any stage of it; and especially would not involve the 
parish in debt, and in all the direct and collateral disturbances of 
debt, — the disappointments to mechanics and tradesmen, and the 
gross immoralities which debts inconsiderately contracted by such 
bodies, or by anybody, are sure to produce. I would no more 
say to a parish vestry, even in the good cause of building a 
church, " welcome debt," than I would say, " welcome burglary." 
Bishop Doane is at liberty to hold the contrary opinion if he 
sees fit. 

2. Tho second ground of Bishop Doane's resentment may have 
been the provision for so disposing of the church as to give me 
a chanco for a habitable sitting in it. He may have regarded 
it as a reflection upon the rector and parish authorities. I had 
no such meaning. I meant nothing more than to provide for the 
future, by getting for my large family of church-worshippers a 
position safe for health in the new church, which I had not enjoyed 
in the old one. 

3. I had declined, at an early day, to become a lender of money, 
upon Bishop Doane's application, for the institution of St. Mary's 
Hall,* and at a late day I was compelled by professional duty, as 

* Thin lonn, to which reference may be made hereafter, and therefore should be 
described, wns made by several persons, (I believe forty.three in number,) to purchase 
an estate at Burlington, and to establish a seminary for females, called St. Mary's Hall. 
Tho estate was purchased, subject to very considerable incumbrances, and vested in 
trustees. A declaration of trust, of 1st September, 1838, declared the objects and secu- 
rities of tho loan, which was to bear an interest of six per cent. The property was" to 
bo sold for tho repayment of the loan, when a majority of the lenders should require it 
of tho trustees by writing, and there was, I believe, no other express provision for 
repayment ; and if any part of tho principal was repaid, the share of the lender was to 
vest pro tnnto in Bishop Doane, who was ipso facto to be substituted as the owner 
thereof, in lieu of such holder, and thus become one of that body, the majority of which 
was to retard or hasten repayment at its pleasure. On the payment of the whole loan 
and interest, the estate was to belong to Bishop Doane and his heirs, &c. Bishop 
Doane issued printed certificates to tho lenders, and in point of fact assumed the pay- 
ment of the interest The profits of the school were his, subject to that and other 
char jos,— This, from the best lights I could obtain, was the St Mary's Hall loan. 
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well as induced by friendship, to a lady now deceased, to ask 
Bishop Doane for the repayment of the loan for St Mary's Hall, 
made by that lady. The correspondence between us upon that 
subject, in 1842, may not have been altogether of a kind to augment 
his good-will towards me ; and finally the more successful inter- 
vention of the lady herself, in the year 1846, when the matter of 
the new church had not improved our relations, may have kindled 
his resentment against me, as the supposed adviser of her move- 
ment. 

If these suggestions do not assist the inquiry, I am as absolutely 
without a suspicion of the cause of that singular attack upon my 
honour contained in his letter of the 28th May, 1847, as any 
inquirer can possibly be. 

Horace Binney. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



H. Binney to W. NTIlvaine. 

Philadelphia, November 30th, 1846. 

My dear Sir,-— 

I beg you to do me the favour of reading to your sisters the accom- 
panying paper. You and they will not, I am sure, question that the 
facts it sets forth as pf my own knowledge are correctly stated, though 
you may doubt whether I should have left them so free from commentary. 
I have my present motives for this, and these motives have induced me 
to suppress one statement which has been made to me, and which I 
implicitly believe, that notwithstanding I expressly refused to sign the 
subscription paper for the new church at Burlington, and returned it 
unsigned into Bishop Doane's hands, with my reasons for not signing it, 
as my paper states, Bishop Doane himself used the freedom of writing my 
name as a subscriber to the paper, " by G. W. D." I could not have set 
down this statement in my paper without expressing both my astonishment 
and my resentment at such a breach of propriety. 

I do not ask you to take the trouble of handing the paper to any one 
else for perusal, though I put you at perfect liberty to do so. It would 
give me pleasure to know that Bishop Doane himself had read it ; but he 
has not made any communication to me of what he has assumed to do in 
my name, or on the subject of the new church, and I shall not personally 
make any to him until further circumstances shall require it. 

When you have done with the paper, do me the favour to return 
it to 

Yours faithfully, 

Hor. Binney* 

W. M'llvaine, Esq., 

Portico Square. 



PAPER WHICH ACCOMPANIED THE PRECEDING LETTER. 

I am reported to be a subscriber to the new St. Mary's Church in 
Burlington. My liberality in subscribing a thousand dollars has been 
lauded to my face. But I am not entitled to the praise; and I am desirous 
that two or three of my Burlington friends should know why I am com- 
pelled to disclaim it. 
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I have never spoken a word that looked to such a subscription, since a 
subscription paper for the object was known to me, except to Bishop 
Doane; and to Bishop Doane I have spoken only as is hereafter set 
down. My friends above referred to will judge from that whether I am 
a subscriber, and whether a lay-gentleman would have written me down 
a subscriber, without expecting remarks something different from these. 

On the morning of the 30th April, 1845, I had the honour of a visit 
at my office in Philadelphia from Bishop Doane. After placing on my 
table an open note for Mrs. Stott, the Bishop said he had heard that I 
had expressed myself favourably to the object of building a new church 
in Burlington, and that he would take the liberty of showing me a sub- 
scription paper for that object. He accordingly put a paper in my hand, 
and I read the heading of it, and the names of the subscribers. I recollect 
but four, and they were for a thousand dollars each. I then addressed 
the Bishop in these words : " Bishop, 1 approve of the object, but I cannot 
" sign a paper of this description, which contains no detail of plan. I 
44 shall be happy to contribute a thousand dollars to the object, if it is to 
" be built according to a plan which I shall approve." 

The Bishop then remarked, that he should be happy to learn what my 
plan was ; and I answered, that I would take my first leisure to draw up 
a plan, and send it to him. I also remarked, that I had had some expe- 
rience in the difficulties which attended the building of new churches, and 
that by the word plan, I did not refer to architectural form, or finish, or 
materials, except that I supposed the building would be brick or stone, 
(he said, as I was proceeding, " stone roughcast,") but that I referred 
to details of raising and applying the money, and the disposition of it 
after it was finished. With a further remark, that he would be glad to 
see my plan, the Bishop received the paper from me, and left my office. 
I did not sign the paper, nor have I ever signed it or any other subscription 
paper for the new church. 

In less than two minutes after the end of this first interview, the Bishop 
returned, and without resuming his seat, he said, " I suppose you have no 
44 objection to its being stated, that you are willing to contribute to the 
44 church the sum you have named ;" and after a short pause I replied in 
these words, " Quite willing, with the condition I have stated, that the 
44 church is to be built according to a plan that I shaJl approve;" and 
the Bishop again left my office. 

Nothing more passed between us at these interviews, in relation to this 
subject or any other. The open note for Mrs. Stott was placed on my 
table by the Bishop himself, without a remark. The Bishop knew that I 
probably understood to what it referred. 

I again received a call from the Bishop, on the 2d of May, 1845 ; but 
it was in relation to the case of a common friend at Burlington, who had 
asked my advice ; and I read to the Bishop the letter I had written to that 
friend. No reference was made by either of us to the subject of the new 
church. 

In the instances of these interviews, I was at my office table when Bishop 
Doane came in, and the interviews respectively occupied but little time. 
If anything more was said than I have above recorded, they were words 
of ceremony or civility, and nothing else. Of the words I have placed 
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between inverted commas, I am quite certain. The pause in my reply to 
the question, at the second interview, was made to fix the precise import 
of* the language in my mind ; and the answer was given in reference to 
the word " stated." — Of the other parts of our short conversation at the 
first interview, — for nothing more passed at the second than what I have 
set down, — my recollection is what in ordinary language is called perfect 
—perfect as to the fair import, not perfect as to the very words, with the 
exception of the Bishop's words, " stone roughcast." My reasons for re- 
collecting the whole with so much accuracy, do not concern my present 
purpose. 

My leisure did not enable me to sketch the promised plan in the month 
of May. In tho beginning of June my family removed to their summer 
residence at Burlington. It is probable that visits of ceremony between 
tho Bishop's family and mine took place in a few days, but I have no re- 
collection. Two or three days before the 19th of June, I saw the Bishop 
pansing my western lawn-gate, with one of his friends, and I said to him 
that I had not yot prepared the plan I promised, but that I would do it in 
a few duys. I Io replied that he would be glad to see it. This also was 
all that was said at the time, except words of salutation or address. The 
Bishop was passing the lawn-gate when I spoke, and he merely turned 
his hbad to give the reply, without stopping. This is my impression. 

On tho 19th June, 1845, I sent to Bishop Doane, at Riverside, a letter 
and plan, of which the following are copies. 

Burlington, 19th June, 1845. 
" R. R. AND DEAR SlR, 

" I promised to sketch a plan upon which I should be willing to contri- 
bute to tho erection of a new St. Mary's Church. The enclosed paper (of 
which I keep no copy), may be taken as a basis for consideration, and I 
shall bo happy to have conversation upon the subject whenever you please. 
It is the result of some reflection, but no doubt you will improve it. After 
it shall be matured as far as you shall think necessary, I should be glad 
to have it submitted to Mr. Wall, whose knowledge of the law of New 
Jersey may be of useful application. 

" Very respectfully and truly yours, 

" Hor. Binney. 
•• Right Rev. G. W. Doane, 

** Burlington, N. J. 

" P. S. — On second thoughts, I retain a copy of the plan. 



** PLAN OF SUBSCRIPTION FOR BUILDING A NEW CHURCH IN ST. MARY'S 

PARISH, BURLINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 

" I. The church is to be built for the present corporation of St. Mary's 
Church, for the use of the parish, upon ground belonging to the corpo- 
ration. 

" II. The structure is to be of durable materials, brick roughcast, or 
stone, either roughcast or otherwise, and of such order of architecture and 
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finish as the corporation, with the approbation of the rector, shall deter- 
mine. 

" III. The cost shall not exceed (25) twenty-five thousand dollars, ex r 
elusive of the organ to be erected within it. 

"IV. The corporation, sljali not contract any debt whatever on account of 
the materials or workmanship of the church ; but they shall be at liberty 
to contribute any rrjoney in aid of it or of the organ, as they shall see fit ; 
nor shall any lien be given, or held and enjoyed by any person or per- 
sons, upon either the ground or the church or materials, so as to expose 
them or any of them to sale, or the corporation to be dispossessed of 
them. 

" V. No contract shall be made by the corporation for the building or 
materials of the church ; but, with the approbation of the rector, they shall 
appqint five commissioners, by whom the contract shall be made, upon 
their own responsibility, in such terms as the corporation, with the appro* 
bation of the rector, shall direct, excluding the liability of the corporation. 

" VI. The commissioners shall not conclude the contract until there 
shall be subscribed the sum of twenty thousand dollars, and the said 
amount be either paid, or be secured to be paid on demand, to the com : 
missioners. 

" VII. The subscriptions, when paid to the commissioners, shall be de- 
posited in the Bank of Burlington, in their joint names, and shall be 
drawn from bank only for the purposes of the new church, and upon tfie 
joint check of them or the survivors of them. 

" VIII. When the church is finished and ready for public worship, the 
corporation shall expose the pews to public sale, upon the following 
terms : 

" 1. The bidding shall be for cash, payable ten days after the sale. 

" 2. Any person may bid for a pew, whether he be a subscriber or 
otherwise. 

" 3. A subscriber may bid for and purchase a pew or pews, and to the 
extent of his subscription, he shall have a credit for so much of his bid 
or bids as cash already paid by him. The rest of the subscription shall 
be deemed a gift to the corporation. If his bid or bids exceed the amount 
of the subscription paid, he shall pay the excess in cash, in like manner 
as any other bidder. The net proceeds of the bids, and all pews remain* 
ing unsold, shall belong to the corporation. 

" 4. The purchaser of any pew shall not thereby acquire any freehold 
in the same, nor have any other interest therein than a right of sitting, 
which shall be assignable and devisable to any one, and be transmissible 
as in case of intestate real estate, subject at all times to such assessment^ 
for pew rent, proportionally with the other pews, as the corporation shall 
from time to time duly impose, and subject also to forfeiture for non-pay- 
ment of the pew-rent, or for breach of any by-law duly made J>y the 
vestry, not inconsistent herewith. In case the members of a family to 
whom a pew may be transmitted or devised shall not agree as to the oc- 
cupation, the vestry shall decide between them, and their decision shall 
be conformed to, on pain of forfeiture by the person or persons not con : 
forming. 
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" IX. This plan shall be submitted to the corporation of St. Mary's 
Church, and be approved by them, before it shall go into effect." 

The receipt of my letter and the plan was never formally acknowledged 
by Bishop Doane, nor expressly acknowledged at all ; but a few days after 
they were sent, I found on my table at Burlington a pamphlet and a book. 
The pamphlet was "Bishop Doane's Thirteenth Conventional Address; 
1845," which, according to its title, was delivered in St. Mary's Church, 
Burlington, 28th May, 1845. On the outside of this pamphlet, the 
Bishop had written in pencil these words : " The Bishop and the Rev. 
" Mr. Haight leave their compliments. The Bishop will see Mr. Binney 
" when he returns from New York." — It was the Bishop's return that he 
referred to. — The book was an English work, containing among other 
things, remarks on the subject of free churches. 

When I read the address, I found at page 25 the following passage, in 
immediate connexion with Christ Church, Shrewsbury. " I am much 
rejoiced to learn that it has been resolved by the rector and parishioners, 
that all the seats in this ancient church, improved and beautified with so 
much taste and skill, shall be made free. Preliminary to this, they 
were all furnished alike, at the expense of such as were ready to con- 
tribute for the purpose. In this case, the most desirable result was 
aided by the existence of a land endowment, the inheritance from pious 
forefathers. But why should not the churchmen of our day become, by 
acts of charity, the pious forefathers of them that shall come after ? 
Whose are the silver and the gold with us, if they are not the Lord's ? 
What can be simpler as an act of justice, than to restore to God in part 
that which is all from him 1 In whatever way it may be accomplished, 
I am most anxious that the present state of things be changed. What 
'can be more absurd, than first to call a house the house of God, and 
' ask him to accept it, and then to sell it out to men ? What can be 
' more unhappy, than to introduce into the house of prayer the distinctions 
4 of condition, and the disparities of circumstance ; to say ' to him that 
i weareth the gay clothing, set thou there in a good place, and to the 

* poor, stand thou there, or set here under my footstool.' W T hen we call 
' the church catholic, we say that it is for all. Let us make it so, and 
' we have God's promise that all shall come to it. I invite for this most 

* serious, and I admit most difficult subject, the thoughtful judgment and 

* the generous consideration, not without fervent prayer, of my brethren 

* of the clergy and of the laity. I am sure the only wish of any of us is 

* to do what God approves. Surely He cannot say, while things remain 
'as they are, ' My house is the house of prayer for all people. 1 " 

Now be it remarked, that I had never read or heard of this address 
before ; and that Bishop Doane had reason to suppose that this was the 
case, for the address was delivered only on the 28th of May preceding, 
at which time he knew that my family and myself were in the city of 
Philadelphia and not at Burlington, and he also, in all probability, knew 
that I was not present in the church when it was delivered. I have never 
received a journal of the New Jersey Convention, nor a copy of any 
address or sermon delivered by Bishop Doane, except from his own 
hands ; and he certainly knew that the copy of the address he left at my 
house, after my letter of the 19th June, was the first he had sent me. 
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Had I been aware of the address at the date of the letter, I certainly 
would not have sent him my plan, nor any plan, but would have respect- 
fully asked him to excuse me, and there would have ended my inchoate 
connexion with the building of the new church. On the other hand, 
Bishop Doane knew when he left the address, that I had sent him a plan 
which contained the usual feature of appropriated pews, the appropriation 
to be determined among the pew-holders through the form of a sale. I 
have no objection to its being considered the substance of a sale also ; 
though, as to the corporation, their freehold was to continue unimpaired, 
and the house was to be as much the house of God afterwards as it would 
have been before. And knowing this, and knowing moreover that I had 
sent this plan as a basis for consideration, with an offer to converse with 
him about it, whenever he should please, and with a suggestion that he 
himself should improve it, the Bishop returned as his only note or com- 
ment a printed paper, in which in the most solemn form he asked his 
Convention, whether anything could be more absurd than that which was 
my suggestion. The paper went farther indeed, and involved me almost 
in an act of impiety, by pointing against my proposition for separate or 
appropriated pews the admonition of St. James. Without raising at ail 
the personal question, whether this was quite civil, or another question, 
whether the passage had been written and delivered in anticipation of 
what was to come from me, I did not hesitate to conclude, that the 
address was both an answer to, and a rejection of my plan, subject to 
what the pencil promise of an interview, after the Bishop's return from 
New York, might bring up by way of qualification. Unless something 
should come from the Bishop in qualification of these strong expressions 
in his address, the conclusion seemed inevitable, that I was to consider 
the plan as disapproved, and my conditional promise as at an end. 

I accordingly waited for that interview, but it never came. Bishop 
Doane has never at any time since this pamphlet was left at my house 
spoken to me of my plan, nor referred to it as a thing in existence, nor 
of course given me to understand that any part of it was less exceptiona- 
ble than any other part. Perhaps a couple of weeks after the pamphlet 
came to me, my family, or some persons who were members of it for the 
time, were honoured by an evening visit from the Bishop and Mrs. Doane. 
1 came into the parlour after their arrival ; and in the course of their half 
hour's stay, the subject of free churches, or something of that nature, 
came up, and the Bishop said to me, sitting on the opposite quarter of the 
circle — " By the by, I want to have some conversation with you, one of 
" these days, upon that subject ;" and I replied, " that I should be happy 
" to converse with him on any subject whenever he pleased ; but that on 
" the subject of free churches for parochial use in our country, my opinion 
" had been made up for five years. I did not think they would answer." 
This was strictly the case, as I had been so long before as that, the pro- 
fessional adviser of one of the parties in a free church difficulty ; but my 
reply would probably have been less definitive, if I had not recollected the 
definitive as well as abrupt manner in which the Bishop had communi- 
cated his printed opinion to me. Either upon the same occasion, or sub- 
sequently, I cannot recollect with certainty, but if it was another, the 
conversation was equally casual, Bishop Doane asked me whether a por- 

3 
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tion of a church might not be made free ; and I answered that it was most 
proper that worshippers in the church, who could not pay for their sit- 
tings, should be provided with them without charge. He also suggested 
that seats in the transept might be allotted to them, as being a good part 
of the church, and not in the background ; and I remarked that I had 
nothing to object against an appropriation of pews for strangers and 
persons unable to pay for their sittings, in perfectly convenient places, but 
that in my opinion, pews appropriated to the use of particular persons 
and families, whether poor or otherwise, were essential to the religious 
welfare of a parish. 

And now I think I have set down all that has ever occurred between 
Bishop Doane and myself in regard to the new church, or my subscription 
to it ; and if the question were whether Bishop Doane had a perfect right 
to reject my plan at his pleasure, or whether he was right or wrong in his 
opinions, or even whether, after two or three times saying he should be 
glad to see my plan, he was not at liberty to dispose of it as he did, I 
mean legal liberty, I should think I had told a rather long story to very 
little purpose. But the question is not any of these. It is whether I 
ought to have been written down as a subscriber at all, or represented as 
a subscriber at ail, or represented as one who was willing to subscribe a 
thousand dollars, except in company with the annexed condition, that the 
church should be built according to a plan that I approved. The difference 
is great when we consider the many tongues there are in a church con- 
gregation — twice the number of ears, although nature has supplied the 
ears in a contrary proportion. Every one in St. Mary's Church has 
heard, probably, and some out of it, that I have subscribed one thousand 
dollars to the church. Some have probably seen my name on a sub- 
scription paper, and one at least has seen it on a paper or in a blank book 
in the possession of Bishop Doane : of course I do not mean my hand- 
writing, or anything purporting to be such, but my name as one of the 
contributors to the church. How am I to explain in such a way as to 
avoid the appearance of drawing back ? Who will hear the explanation? 
What truth-telling tongue will silence all the others 1 

I have said enough, I believe, for the friends who know me, and pro- 
bably they did not require so much. As to the rest, I must take my 
chance. I have no doubt that Bishop Doane does not regard me as a 
subscriber, and that he does not wish my subscription. Since the summer 
of 1845, up to the laying of the corner stone, he has not adverted to the 
subject, and I as little. But does this alter the effect of his representation 
that I was a subscriber, or does his present indifference to my subscription 
alter either the character or the consequences of his first act ? I do not, 
however, mean to consider the case further in relation to the Bishop. I 
have been principally interested in its relation to myself; and I am truly 
sorry to be under the necessity of saying, that I must be wholly destitute 
of self-respect, if I did not positively aver to every one concerned, that if 
Bishop Doane has ever stated my promise to contribute to the church, 
except under the condition I annexed to it, he has acted without any colour 
of authority ; and that having annexed that condition originally, I should 
consider myself as degraded, if I withdrew it under the circumstances I 
have now stated. I know nothing of the plan on which the new church 
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is now in progress, nor do I know, except by rumour, that it is in progress; 

and the mutual judgment of Bishop Doane and myself must be, that I 

have not and never had any concern in it. 

Suppressing every commentary but that which was necessary to thfs 

application of the facts, and endeavouring to manifest as much impassive- 

ness as the corner stone of the church, I submit this statement to the few 

friends whom I care to trouble with the perusal of it. 

Hob. Binney. 
Philadelphia,;Nov. 28th, 1846. 



W. M*Ilvaine, Esq., to Bishop Doane* 

Philadelphia, Dec. 1st, 1846. 
Mr dear Sir, — 

Being without any knowledge of what had passed between yourself and 
Mr. Binney in regard to the subscription towards the new church, I was 
surprised at receiving from him yesterday morning the enclosed state- 
ment, accompanied with the request that I should read it to my sisters. I 
did so immediately, and finding it to contain nothing which might not 
with perfect propriety be conveyed to my aunt and cousins also, who 
stand in like relation with us to Mr. Binney and you, as fellow-members 
of St. Mary's, and as neighbours and friends, I did not hesitate to send the 
paper to them for perusal. It was returned to me last evening, and after 
carefully reading it again, it seemed to me that I should only be fulfilling 
the duty of a common friend, and satisfying at the same time my own 
feelings towards you both, by communicating to you, as soon as we 
should meet, and without taking any part in the matter myself, or 
expressing an opinion on the circumstances, the substance of Mr. Binney's 
exposition of them. Consulting my sisters, whom I have always found 
my surest guides in casuistry, I came to the conclusion that I should not 
onty be fully warranted in pursuing that course, but that the " discreetest" 
plan would be to send you at once Mr. Binney's own words. In doing 
so upon my own responsibility, I feel confident whatever may ensue, that 
you will both do me the justice to believe, (whatever either of you may 
think of my mode of proceeding,) that I am actuated by no other motive 
than that of possibly opening a door for the removal of an unfortunate 
misunderstanding, which, on every account I am truly sorry to perceive, 
exists between you. Be pleased to return the paper to me soon, so that I 
may hand it back to Mr. Binney, agreeably to his request, and be assured 
of the sincere esteem with which I am ever 

Yours, 

W. M'Ilvaine. 

To the Right Rev. George W. Doane, 

Bishop of New Jersey, 

Riverside, Burlington. 

* This copy was furnished to me by Mr. M'llvaine in a letter of the 9th June, 1847. 
My impression was and is, that the original was read to me, as Mr. M'llvaine was on 
his way to despatch it to Burlington. Mr. M'llvaine's impression, I believe, is, that J 
read a copy soon after the original was despatched. I undoubtedly sanctioned it, as 
aoon as it was read to me. 
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Thomas Milnor, Secretary and Treasurer of the Building Committee, 

to H. Binney. 

(Without date, post marked 11th May.) 

Sir,— 

In accordance with a resolution of the building committee of St. Mary's 
Church, the subscribers to the new church edifice are requested to pay to 
the undersigned ten per cent, of the amount of their several subscriptions 
on the 15th inst., ten per cent, on the 15th June, and ten per cent, on 
the 15th of July next ensuing. 

Respectfully, 

Thomas Milnok, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
Horace Binney, Esq. 



H. Binney, Jr., to Thomas Milnor. 

Philadelphia, May 12th, 1847. 

Sir,— 

Your note without date, post marked the 11th inst., addressed to my 
father, has been received to-day by me during my father's absence from 
the city. He is probably now at Richmond, Va., and we # do not expect 
him back by the 15th inst., though he will probably return not long 
after that date. He will receive your note as soon as he returns. 

I am, sir, 

Respectfully yours, 

Horace Binney, Jr. 

Thomas Milnor, Esq., 

Burlington. 



H. Binney to Thomas Milnor. 

Philadelphia, May 17th, 1847. 

Sir,— 

On my return to this city on Saturday afternoon, I found your note 
without date, as secretary and treasurer of the building committee, 
requesting the subscribers to the new church edifice to pay certain instal- 
ments of their subscription, in accordance with a resolution of the 
committee. 

I am not a subscriber to the new church edifice, and have never autho- 
rized any person to subscribe my name, or to represent me as a subscriber 
to it. I request you, therefore, to state the particular ground upon which 
you have made this communication to me ; and if it is a subscription paper 
containing my name, I will thank you to send me a copy of the paper, 
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and to inform me by whom it purports that my name has been written. 
I wait your further communication, and am 

Respectfully, 

HOR. BlNNEY. 

Thomas Milnor, Esq., 

Secretary and Treasurer 

Building Committee, 

Burlington. 



H. Binney to W. MEvaine. 

Philadelphia, May 17th, 1847. 
My dear Sir, — 

You may imagine my surprise on receiving a note from Mr. Milnor, 
calling on the subscribers to the new church edifice to pay certain instal- 
ments on their subscriptions. He has ray answer, asking for the ground 
on which he makes this communication to me. Will you do me the 
favour to inform me, whether since you received Bishop Doane's note 
returning my statement, and saying he would be in town in a few days, 
and would see you, he has spoken on the subject to you ? If he has, I 
should like to know the purport of his remarks. 

Truly yours, 

HOR. BlIfNEY. 

W.M'Ilvaine, Esq, 

Burlington. 

W. Mllvaine to H. Binney. 

Burlington, May 18th, 1847. 
Mr dear Sir, — 

All that I am able to state in reply to your inquiries of yesterday is 
this. A week or two after Bishop Doane had returned your statement 
he called at Miss Smith's, but not finding me at home, left his card. 
Three months afterwards, Mrs. Doane, accompanied by her husband, 
paid my sisters a late and flying morning visit, (at about three o'clock,) 
in the course of which he handed me a folded paper relating to our 
business with St. Mary's Hall, and begged me to let him know, at my 
leisure, whether I desired any different mode of settlement. On an inti- 
mation from Mrs. Doane, that they were perhaps keeping us from our 
dinner, the Bishop rising to leave us, thanked me for having sent him 
your statement, and in a very cursory way said he still considered you 
as a subscriber to St. Mary's Church, and meant to insist upon the claim. 
He did not mention upon what grounds, nor did I think proper to put any 
particular questions to him, the subject being one on which I had deter- 
mined to hold, as far as possible, the place of a listener. 

Truly yours, 

W. M'Ilvaine. 
Horace Binney, Esq., 

Philadelphia. 
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Thomas Milnor to H. Binney. 

Burlington, May 18th, 1847. 
Sir,— 

In a list of names handed me by the Right Rev. G. W. Doane, the 
Chairman of the Building Committee, your name appears as a subscriber 
for one thousand dollars to the fund for erection of a new church edifice. 
As the original subscription paper is in his possession, I will hand him a 
copy of your communication to me, and request him to furnish the 
information you desire. 

Respectfully, 

Thomas Milnor. 
Horace Binney, Esq., 

Philadelphia.' 



H. Binney to Tliomas Milnor. 

Philadelphia, May 19th, 1847. 

Sir,— 

I have received your note of the 18th inst., in which you inform me 
that in a list of names handed you by the Right Rev. G. W. Doane, 
Chairman of the Building Committee, my name appears as a subscriber 
for one thousand dollars to the fund for erection of a new cjiurch edifice ; 
and that as the original subscription paper is in his possession, you would 
hand him a copy of my communication, and request him to furnish the 
information I desire. 

Confirming all I have said in my note to you of the 17th instant, I 
deem it proper to state, that while there is nothing that makes it otherwise 
than agreeable to me to have correspondence or intercourse with you 
upon any subject, I do not consent to be put in a relation to Bishop Doane 
that will lead to correspondence or intercourse with him upon this subject. 
As your call upon me was officially, as secretary and treasurer, repre- 
senting the committee, I must express my hope that the information I 
call for may come through the same channel. 

Respectfully, 

Hor. Binney. 

Thomas Milnor, Esq., 

Secretary and Treasurer, &c, 

Burlington. 



Thomas Milnor to H, Binney. 

Burlington, May 20th, 1847. 

Sir,— 
Bishop Doane being from home at present, I am unable to obtain any 
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additional information upon the subject of your inquiry, but will seek an 
interview with him for this purpose immediately upon his return. 

Very respectfully, 

Thomas Milnor, 

Secretary and Treasurer 
Building Committee. 
To H. Binne j, Esq. 



H. Binney to Thomas Milnor. 

Philadelphia, May 31st, 1847. 
Sir,— 

I received on the 21st instant your note of the 20th, informing me that 
Bishop Doane being from home at that time, you were unable to obtain 
any additional information upon the subject of my inquiry, but would seek 
an interview for this purpose immediately on his return. 

As ten days have since elapsed, and as according to the Gazette the 
Convention of the church has been held in the mean time at Burlington, 
from which Bishop Doane's return is to be inferred, I now renew the 
request I made on the 17th instant, in my first reply to your call. I do 
not mean, however, to give you the trouble of replying further, if you 
have had the intended interview, and have not obtained what I asked for. 
After the lapse of a few days more, I will presume this to be the case, 
unless in the interval I shall hear from you to the contrary. 

Very respectfully, 
• Hor. Binney. 

Thomas Milnor, Esq., 

Secretary and Treasurer 

of the Building Committee, &c, 

Burlington, N. J. 

Thomas Milnor to H. Binney. 

Burlington, June 4th, 1847. 
Sir,— 

I herewith enclose you a communication received from Bishop Doane, 
with an extract from minutes of Building Committee. 

The delay has arisen from the incessant occupation of the Bishop's 
time, during and since the meeting of the Convention, with the business of 
same. 

Respectfully, 

Thomas Milnor, 

Secretary and Treasurer. 
H. Binney, Esq. 



"A communication from Bishop Doane to Treasurer of Committee 
being under consideration, it was, on motion of General Wall, Resolved, 
That the Secretary be directed to furnish Mr. Binney with a copy of the 
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same, and to inquire of him, in behalf of the Building Committee of St. 
Mary's Church, whether they may expect to receive his subscription for 
one thousand dollars or not. 

"Extract from minutes of June 2d, 1847." 



Bishop Doane to Thomas MUnor, Secretary, SfC* 

Riverside, 28th May, 1847. 
My dear Fbiend, — 

Having reported to you, as Treasurer of the Building Committee of St. 
Mary's Church, the name of Mr. Binney, with others, as a subscriber 
towards its erection, and having before me a copy of a note from him to 
you, in which he says, " I am not a subscriber to the new church edifice, 
and never authorized any person to subscribe my name, or to represent 
me as a subscriber to it," I feel that you are well entitled to know from 
me the grounds upon which such report was made. Happily, I have in 
possession, through the kindness of a friend, with free permission from 
him to use it, a copy of a paper signed by Mr. Binney, which contains 
admissions on his part which warrant my report. It bears date Phila- 
delphia, November 28th, 1846. I shall cite from it his own language. 
I shall correct his recollection, where it is inaccurate. I shall claim, that 
waiving his inaccuracy, his own showing is my sufficient warrant for the 
use I have made of his name ; a warrant powerfully confirmed by these 
considerations : that the use of it complained of was made on the very 
day that permission for it was asked, has been extensively known from 
that time to be in such use, was never called in question to my know- 
ledge, until November, 1846, a period of eighteen months, while no 
objection to that use has ever been conveyed to me, so far as I have 
heard to this time, a period of more than two years. 

I proceed to copy from the document above alluded to, signed " Hor. 
Binney." 

" On the morning of the 30th April, 1845, I had the honour of a visit 
" at my office in Philadelphia from Bishop Doane. After placing on my 
" table an open note for Mrs. Stott, the Bishop said he had heard that I 
" had expressed myself favourably to the object of building a new church 
" in Burlington, and that he would take the liberty of showing me a sub- 
scription paper for that object. He accordingly put a paper in my 
" hand, and I read the heading of it, and the names of the subscribers. I 
" recollect but four, and they were for a thousand dollars each. I then 
" addressed the Bishop in these words : ' Bishop, I approve of the object, 
" but I cannot sign a paper of this description, which contains no detail 
" of plan. I shall be happy to contribute a thousand dollars to the object, 
" if it is to be built according to a plan which I shall approve.' The 
" Bishop then remarked, that he should be happy to learn what my plan 
" was ; and I answered, that I would take my first leisure to draw up a 
" plan, and send it to him. I also remarked that 1 had had some expe- 
" rience in the difficulties which attended the building of new churches ; 



* The words in italics and capitals in this letter are the words underlined and double 
lined in the copy sent to me, which is in Bishop Doane's handwriting I think. 
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" and that by the word plan, I did not refer to architectural form, or 
" finish, or materials, except that I supposed the building would be brick 
" or stone, (he said, as I was proceeding, ' stone roughcast,') but that I 
" referred to details of raising and applying the money, and the disposi- 
" tion of it, after it was finished. With a further remark, that he would 
" be glad to see my plan, the Bishop received the paper from me, and 
" left my office. I did not sign the paper, nor have I ever signed it or 
" any other subscription paper for the new church. In less than two 
" minutes after the end of this interview, the Bishop returned, and without 
" resuming his seat, he said, c I suppose you have no objection to its 
" being stated that you are willing to contribute to the church the sum 
" you have named :' and after a short pause, I replied in these words, 
" ' Quite willing, with the condition I have stated, that the church is to be 
" built according to a plan that I shall approve,' and the Bishop again left 
" my office." ****«! again received a call from the Bishop, on the 
" 2d of May, 1845 ; but it was in relation to the case of a common friend 
" in Burlington, who had asked my advice ; and I read to the Bishop the 
" letter I had written to that friend. No reference was made by either of 
"us to the subject of the new church. In the instances of these inter- 
" views, I was at my office table when Bishop Doane came in, and the 
" interviews respectively occupied but little time. If anything more was 
" said than I have above recorded, they were words of ceremony or 
" civility, and nothing else. Of the words I have placed in inverted 
" commas, I am quite certain. The pause in my reply to the question at 
" the second interview was made to fix the precise import of the language 
"in my mind, and my answer was given as stated.* Of the other 
" parts of our short conversation at. the first interview, for nothing more 
" passed at the second than I have set down, my recollection is what in 
" ordinary language is called perfect — perfect as to the fair import, not 
" perfect as to the very words, with the exception of the Bishop's words, 
" ' stone roughcast. 9 " 

Of this statement I have now to say, that while in the general outline 
it is correct, Mr. Binney's recollection of the language used by him differs 
very materially from my own recollection of it. A heavy shade of 
doubtfulness as to his accuracy of recollection falls on his statement, from 
his manifest error as to the only portion of my language in regard to 
which he insists on verbal accuracy. " Of the other parts of our short 
conversation at the first interview," Mr. Binney says, " my recollection is 
what in ordinary language is called perfect — perfect as to the fair import, 
not perfect as to the very words, with the exception of the Bishop' 9 s words, 
stone roughcast." A selection peculiarly unfortunate ; for as the 
idea of using " stone roughcast" was never for a moment entertained, as 
everybody knows who has been connected with the enterprise, and never 
would have been for one moment consented to by me, it may be set down 
as morally impossible that I could have employed those words. I never 
did ; and yet these are " the very words," as to which Mr. Binney's 

* This is an error in Bishop Doane's extract The original stands, " my answer was 
given in reference to the word ttated." 
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" recollection" is " perfect." " Of the words I have placed between 
inverted commas," Mr. Binney says, " I am quite certain." 

There is another point of view in which Mr. Binney's recollection is 
put at disadvantage, as in a high degree improbable. As voluntary 
agent to collect the funds to build St. Mary's Church, conditional sub- 
scriptions were not my object. They would have been fatal gifts. It 
was my undertaking to see what sum i could offer to the vestry, to induce 
them to undertake the enterprise. To what end, were I to report to them 
that A subscribed a thousand dollars on this condition, and B a hundred 
dollars on that, and C ten dollars on another, and so on, through the 
alphabet? It is manifest that one subscription might have nullified 
another, all through the list, until the result was nothing. Let me here 
say, that in procuring a subscription of more than thirteen thousand 
dollars, no man or woman put in a single word of condition or the 
slightest claim for equivalent, unless Mr. Binney so makes out his case. 
I was not likely, therefore, to be mistaken in a point so vital ; still less to 
accept or even encourage a contingent promise. I should have declined 
it most respectfully, had I so understood it, whatever the condition might 
have been, as not suiting the case. How much more so, if, as is now 
claimed by Mr. Binney, the terms of the condition had been reserved, not 
to be made known until a future day, and never so much as intimated 
in any form for more than six weeks after the day on which I asked, and 
received permission from Mr. Binney, to use his name. I am entitled to 
these arguments from improbability, and indeed am compelled to use 
them. For, in the first place, the difference between Mr. Binney and 
myself is on a question of recollection of words used by both, with no 
third person to decide ; and then the question really is, as to my fair 
understanding of his meaning, as gathered from his words, under the cir- 
cumstances in which they were used. 

I will now state the conversation, as it exists in my recollection, so far 
as is essential to the case. I called on Mr. Binney at the time he has 
stated, and partly in reference to the business to which he has alluded ; 
more especially, however, to present to him the subject of the new church, 
then first projected. I had heard, and I said to Mr. Binney that I had 
heard, that he had expressed himself favourably to such a project. I 
added, making no application to him for a subscription, " I have brought 
this paper to you, sir, to show you what has been done." He read the 
heading and the names, and said, " Why you have begun strong." I 
replied, " Yes, sir, and we hope to go on strong." He considered for a 
moment, and then, without further remark on my part, or on his, said, 
" Yes, I will contribute a thousand dollars towards it ; but I shall wish to 
"give you a plan." The word "if" was not used. Had it been, it 
would have arrested the matter at once, since of a future contingent sub- 
scription, I could have made no use. His very words were, " but I shall 
wish to give you a plan." I replied, in substance, without the most 
remote idea of his meaning, "Of course, sir, we shall be glad to receive 
any suggestions from you." Upon this he explained himself in general, 
as stated from the paper I have quoted. My impression was, that the 
contribution was made with the fair expectation that certain beneficial 
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suggestions, to be communicated afterwards, would be taken into con* 
sideration in the farther prosecution of the enterprise, but by no means 
that any condition was to be imposed. Had I received such an impres- 
sion, it would, of course, have deferred any further action in the premises 
until the condition had been stated ; if not, indeed, indefinitely. So far 
from it, I regarded the object of my visit as accomplished, and left the 
office. I had scarcely reached the street, however, when it occurred to 
me, that in a case of so much interest and importance to the object which 
I had at heart, assurance should be made more sure, and I returned with 
these very words, "Do I understand you, sir, that I am at liberty to use 
your name?" The reply was, and there was no emphatic pause, to 
make it questionable, " Certainly, with the understanding I have stated." 
I left the office, and on the first opportunity wrote on the paper, " Horace 
Binney, {by G. W. Z>.,) one thousand dollars /" in the very same way 
that many other subscriptions have been entered. I spoke of it freely 
from that time, to whomsoever it might concern. The name was seen by 
all who saw the paper. And never, until December, 1846, more than a 
year and a half, did I receive the slightest intimation of any doubtfulness 
in the matter, and then, through the considerate candour of a friend, who 
thought me entitled to know of Mr. Binney's course, and sent me the 
paper alluded to above, for my perusal. Though I did not think it possible 
that it would not be sent to me directly, 1 caused it to be copied, holding 
the copy, and my knowledge of the original, in a strict confidence until 
the present time. Disappointed in my expectation, that the paper would 
be sent to me directly, I have obtained permission of my friend to use the 
copy which I owe to his kindness. 

It will thus be seen that I received from Mr. Binney no impression of a 
condition imposed ; but only of suggestions to be superadded to his gift 
to enhance its value. " Yes, I will contribute a thousand dollars ; but I 
shall wish to give you a plan." Had I supposed the offer made condi- 
tionally, I should not have thought of using its example, till the condition 
had been stated. How could I have used it then, without the approbation 
of the vestry ? Nor could Mr. Binney have granted to me, when I came 
back for it, permission to use his name at all, had such been his intention 
then. He would have said at once, if I had failed to see it, " You must 
be aware, Bishop, that till I know whether my condition, which is not yet 
stated, be complied with, I cannot give you my permission to use my 
name as a contributor !" How could I have failed to see it ? In what 
way could I have used the permission which I asked ? What must my 
entry be on the subscription list ? Horace Binney, {by G. W. Z>.,) one 

thousand dollars, provided " Provided what 7" some one would ask ; 

and I must say, " I really do not know!"* 

It was not until the 19th of June that Mr. Binney sent his promised 
plan, seven weeks after our interview, and when his name had been in 

* It is difficult to understand that Bishop Doane intended this for an argument The 
Bishop supposes that he assists his argument against there being a condition stated by 
me, by imagining a dialogue, in which he has to say that he don't know what the 
condition was. I notice this reasoning here, that I may be excused from noticing it 
hereafter. 
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use, in all good faith, for seven weeks, as an example to my parishioners. 
I read it with care and consideration. I still regarded it as his contribution 
to our enterprise, in aid of it, and not as a condition to restrict his sub- 
scription. I could not think that he would give so, or so expect me to 
accept ; I did not think it for a moment. I was thankful for the interest 
it manifested. I was anxious that the best should be made of it. But it 
divided itself at once to my mind into two parts : the preliminary , providing 
for the mode in which the funds should be raised and disposed of before 
commencing the edifice, which I saw was impracticable under the circum- 
stances of the case, and would have frustrated the undertaking, which Mr. 
Binney surely could not mean to do ; and the subsequent, providing for the 
disposition of the pews when the church should be built, which was pre- 
mature, — which would have introduced disturbing elements into the case, 
and which had therefore all along been left out of sight by common con- 
sent. I therefore used the discretion which I considered that the case 
implied, took occasion from time to time, as we met, to allude to the 
subject incidentally, and trusted to the course of events to carry Mr. 
Binney's views into effect, so far as they were practicable and profitable 
for the undertaking ; further than which I felt sure he could not desire 
their adoption. Had I, for a moment, considered the paper to be the state- 
ment of a condition, acting backward, seven weeks, upon a permission ail 
that time in use, I should have gone to Mr. Binney at once, stated to him 
my evident misunderstanding, and asked his permission, if it could not 
be reconciled, to erase his name from the subscription list. 

I consider, my dear sir, that I have now discharged the duty which I 
proposed to myself at the beginning of this letter, in stating to you the 
grounds on which I reported Mr. Binney to you as a subscriber to St. 
Mary's Church. They are such as in my mind justified not only, but re- 
quired the act. The accident of my learning, through the carefulness of 
a friend, that Mr. Binney had denied having given me such authority, 
was not to interfere with my duty as the voluntary agent of the parish. 
I had known none but Mr. Binney in the transaction ; I could know no 
other. I entered his name upon the list of the subscribers upon a clear 
understanding that he authorized me to do so. I held myself open to re- 
ceive and to consider any suggestion of a plan which he might make. I hold 
myself responsible for representing the views stated in his communication 
of the 19th June, and sustaining them so far as they are practicable, just, 
and expedient. But I have no authority, as the voluntary agent of the 
parish, to withhold his name as a subscriber. 

Very faithfully your friend, . 

G. W. Doanb. 

Thomai Milnor, Esq., 
Treasurer of the Building- 
Committee of St. Mary's Church. 
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H. Binney to Thomas Milnor. 

Philadelphia, June 5th, 1847. 
Sir,— 

I received this morning your note of yesterday, and the paper enclosed 
in it. 

In ray note of the 17th ult., I said that if the particular ground upon 
which you made your communication to me, was a subscription paper 
containing my name, I would thank you to send me a copy of the paper, 
and by whom it purported that my name had been written. The enclosure 
in your note of yesterday, is Bishop Doane's argument and statement of 
the 28th May, — but there is no copy of the subscription paper given, and 
I renew my call for it. The Building Committee will learn whether they 
may expect to receive the subscription of $1000 or not, as well as all other 
matters necessary to be communicated to them in regard to my proffered 
donation to the church, by the very first mail after I shall receive a copy 
of the paper which purports to be my subscription. It is unnecessary 
for the Building Committee to prepare me, by resolutions, for any course 
they may deem it expedient to lake : I am sufficiently prepared already. 

In regard to Bishop Doane's statements, I aver that in all points in 
which they contradict the statements made by me in the paper of the 28th 
November, 1846, they do not set out the actual facts. I do not cover 
my averment under such phrases as he has resorted to : — " A heavy 
shade of doubtfulness as to accuracy of recollection," being " put to 
disadvantage as in a high degree improbable," being " morally impos- 
sible," and the like. I allege that his statements where they contradict 
mine, are not facts. The words, manner, tone, beginning, middle and 
ending of the conversation as stated by him, are misstatements ; and as 
to the moral impossibility of stone roughcast, the word stands in my plan 
of the 19th June, 1845, as at least a possibility, and it is, I suppose, from 
his never condescending to confer with me on that plan, as my letter of 
that date proposed, that I did not previously get a view of the mighty 
engine with whidr he batters my memory. 1 have nothing to say at 
present of Bishop Doane's statements in the aspect of intentional or unin- 
tentional error, but in the aspect of error only. And I say they are not 
the facts as they occurred. 

In regard to his argument, I am truly thankful for it, but I do not mean 
to trouble the committee by reading a large commentary upon it from 
myself. I might, indeed, supersede all comment, by referring to that part 
of his paper which purports to give the conversation on his return to my 
office after his first leaving it. To his question, — " Do I understand you, 
sir, that I am at liberty to use your name?" — he says my reply was, 
" Certainly, with the understanding I have stated." He admits, then, that 
there was not a simple unqualified assent to his using my name, and 
nothing like an unqualified assent to his subscribing my name, and he 
states affirmatively that I gave the assent under an understanding which I 
had before stated. And what does he say that was ? Bishop Doane does 
not set out any understanding whatever, that I had stated. The only 
antecedent in his statement from which understanding or qualification can 
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be obtained, is in the phrase he imputes to me — " but I shall wish to 
give a plan ; — " and therefore, the understanding by which my assent was 
qualified according to Bishop Doane's statement, was that of my wishing 
to give a plan. This may or may not be intelligible ; but if it has any 
sense at all, it is fatal to his assumption, that I gave him an unconditional 
power to use my name, and especially to subscribe it to the paper. The 
attempt which is made to avoid the decisive effect of his own statement, 
by saying, " My impression was that the contribution was made with the 
fair expectation that certain beneficial suggestions would be taken into 
consideration in the further prosecution of the enterprise, but by no means 
that any condition was to be imposed, 9 ' is an attempt to make plain words 
mean nothing. Bishop Doane's notion of a condition, as distinguished 
from an understanding, may do for some heads of law, but will hardly 
answer or be adopted for any head of social intercourse, where there is 
either a fair expectation, or a fair intention of carrying an understanding 
into effect. The Bishop has, in fine, interpreted my words according to 
his own bent, as the supreme authority of the diocese, that is to say, he 
has cast one half of them away, as being such " as he never for one 
moment would consent to," and then he has signed the paper in my name, 
in virtue of the other half. The words given by himself, though they are 
not the words used at the time by him or by me, will answer just as well to 
try his interpretation ; and to them and to contemporary acts, I shall leave 
the question of my meaning and of his authority. 

If Bishop Doane had copied into his statement the whole of my paper 
of 28th November, 1846, instead of a part only, and had given the whole 
of my letter of 19th June, 1845, and the plan which accompanied it, or 
even the very first clause of it, which says, u I promised to sketch a plan 
" upon which I should be willing to contribute to the erection of a new 
"St. Mary's Church," — the Building Committee would probably have 
been better able to appreciate his argument, and especially his suggestion 
in the nature of a plea of the Statute of Limitations to the condition of my 
promise, " That the plan was received by him seven weeks after our in- 
" terview, and after my name had been in use for seven weeks as an ex- 
" ample to his parishioners !" So also, if after stating that he signed my 
name (not in my office,) but " on the first opportunity after he left my 
office" he had gone on to state, not that he had spoken of it " freely from that 
time to whomsoever it might concern," nor " that the name was seen by 
all who saw the paper," — nor that never, until December, 1846, had he 
received the slightest intimation of any doubtfulness in the matter, — if he 
had gone on to state, not these things, but that he had spoken of it to me, 
and at what time, — or that I had seen the paper with my name to it, and 
at what time, — or that t was informed of it, and when, these would 
have been statements more pertinent and more worthy ! of an answer ; but 
what the actual statements are worth, I cannot imagine, unless it be to 
prove that the signature did not concern me, but was only used as " an 
example" to others, for he never spoke of it to me, and he says he spoke 
of it freely to whomsoever it might concern. Its having been so spoken of, 
and not to me, by Bishop Doane at any time, nor by any one else, until 
immediately before I prepared the paper of November, 1846, 1 consider one 
of the peculiarities of the case, quite as much as Bishop Doane can do. 
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Bishop Doane means to insinuate, without doubt, that the paper of 28th 
November, 1846, was a private communication to one of his friends, not 
intended to meet the Bishop's eye, and that his friend, through his consi- 
derate candour, thinking Bishop Doane entitled to know my course, sent 
the paper to him, that he took a copy of it, and that he has held the copy 
and the knowledge of the original in a strict confidence until now, when 
the gentleman permitted him to use it. 

This insinuation has no foundation in fact. The strict confidence is an 
ingenious suggestion to account for six months' silence after reading that 
paper. The considerate candour of his friend in revealing a dishonourable 
stratagem, is an imputation upon his friend. Is he willing to have it 
thought of that friend, that he was treacherous to me, through fidelity to 
Bishop Doane, and that he sent the paper without my request or know- 
ledge 1 

The paper was written for Bishop Doane's eye as much as for any other 
person's, — and more. It was sent to William M'llvaine, Esq., the gen- 
tleman alluded to, on the 30th November, 1846, with a letter, of which I 
enclose a copy, and he sent it to Bishop Doane, I think, on the next day : 
Mr. M'llvaine, knowing that my purpose was to bring it at once to Bishop 
Doane's notice, and showing me the letter to Bishop Doane, which ac- 
companied it. That Mr. M'llvaine regarded his communication of it as a 
matter of confidence, I do not believe ; and that Bishop Doane so regarded 
it at the time when he took a copy of it, his friends should be slow to be- 
lieve, except upon his own authority. I never doubted that he kept a eopy 
of it. He should have had the original to keep, but for the reason assigned 
in my letter to Mr. M'llvaine. What ground of expectation had he that 
I would address him personally, when my letter and plan were treated as 
they had been, — and not one word of communication had ever occurred 
from him to me, after the first interview, on the subject of my contribution, 
or on the plan of the new church edifice ? 

[ am sorry to have disturbed Bishop Doane by annexing a condition to 
my gift, and that his want of authority from his vestry to accept a gift 
with a condition, has resulted in so inconvenient a compromise of the 
difficulty, as that of rejecting the condition without the giver's consent, and 
claiming to take the gift simply. The supreme authority in diocesan matters 
was perhaps not sufficiently deferred to by me ; but it ought to be con- 
sidered that I was, in this matter, a stranger to diocesan authority ; that 
he sought me, and that I did not seek him ; and that such things as gifts 
and conditions are usually joined and disjoined at the pleasure of the 
giver, and not of the receiver, nor of the receiver's agent. 

Bishop Doane may think as he says, " that the difference between 
" myself and him is on a question of recollection of words used by both, 

with no third person to decide," and " that the question really is as to 

his fair understanding of my meaning, as gathered from my words, 

under the circumstances in which they were used." He mistakes. 
That is partly the question, but it is not " the question really." I reject 
both his theory and his conclusion, and humbly hope that my meaning 
will be gathered from something better than even his fair understanding. 
I was the giver, if there was one. I was the creator of the condition, if 
there was one. I knew without doubt my own purpose. With him it is 
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a mere recollection of words, without a purpose in his mind, unless it was 
the purpose of getting a promise without a condition ; and such a purpose 
would not, under the circumstances, have assisted his fair understanding. 
With me it is a recollection of motive and purpose as well as of words, 
and also of the extent of my confidence in Bishop Doane's judgment, and 
of the limitation of it. The knowledge of my purpose sustains my recol- 
lection of the words. The limitation of my confidence in Bishop Doane's 
judgment, was the cause of my limiting the gift by a condition, and 
sustains my recollection of the terms by which it was annexed. I did not 
then believe that he would misrepresent me, and this, with a reliance upon 
his taste in church architecture, was the whole extent of my confidence 
given in the transaction, and is as present before me now to justify my 
recollections, as it was then to govern my words. A person in Bishop 
Doane's situation might misrecollect the words used by me, and even 
think himself certain of them, without a necessary breach of truth. I 
cannot mistake them in any material degree, without falsifying the purpose 
of my mind ; and whoever imputes the former, impeaches my veracity 
and my integrity. It is for this reason that I regard Bishop Doane's 
assertion of authority from me to subscribe my name, after what I had 
said and written to himself, as an attack upon both. He seems confident 
that it is what he understood, and not what I stated, that is to settle the 
fact ; and that his mouth may lawfully be opened wide, while mine must 
remain closed. His confidence is vain, if the legal difference between us 
is h!& reliance. 

I again repeat my thanks for a copy of Bishop Doane's argument. It 
relieves me from the trouble of further endeavouring to conjecture what 
possible excuse he could have for doing what he has done, by learning 
finally, under his own hand, that he has had none whatever. 

Respectfully, 

HOR. BlNNEY. 
Thomas Milnor, Esq., 

Secretary, &c. 



Thomas Milnor to H. Binney. 

Burlington, June 9th, 1847. 
Sir,— 

Herewith you will find the original subscription paper, and copy of a 
note from Bishop Doane to me, in answer to your inquiries in last com- 
munication. 

You will oblige me by returning the list as soon as it may suit your 

convenience. 

Respectfully, 

Thomas Milnor. 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
H. Binney, Esq. 
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Bishop Doane to Thomas Milnor. 

Riverside, 8th June, 1847. 

My dear Friend, — 

There are but two points in the letter addressed to you by Mr. Binney, 
under date of June 5th, and handed to me by you to-day, which call for 
any consideration from me. I shall cite each in his own words. 

" In my note of the 17th ult., I said that if the particular ground upon 
which you made your communication to me was a subscription paper, 
containing my name, I would thank you to send me a copy of the paper, 
and by whom it purported that my name had been written. The enclosure 
in your note of yesterday is Bishop Doane's argument and statement of 
the 28th May ; but there is no copy of the subscription paper given, and 
I renew my call for it." Now, though I am at a loss to see what can be 
added to my letter of the 28th May, as " the particular ground upon 
which you made your communication to" Mr. Binney, yet, lest you 
should have the " call for it" renewed to your inconvenience, I do all that 
remains to be done, in enclosing to your care the paper which was shown 
to Mr. Binney, on the morning of the 30th April, 1845 ; " and upon 
which at the earliest opportunity after the interview then had, I wrote, as 
1 believed and shall believe, with full authority from him to do so, 
* Horace Binney, (by G. W. Z>.,) one thousand dollars.' " You will use 
it at your discretion, only taking notice that it is the original record of the 
earlier subscriptions. 

The other point to which I limit my regard is that presented in the foU 
lowing words. " Bishop Doane means to insinuate, without doubt, that the 
paper of 30th (sic) November, 1846, was a private communication to one 
of his friends, not intended to meet the Bishop's eye, and that his friend, 
through his considerate candour, thinking Bishop Doane entitled to know 
my course, sent the paper to him, that he took a copy of it, and that he 
has held the copy and the knowledge of the original in a strict confidence, 
until now, when the gentleman permitted him to use it. This insinuation 
has no foundation in fact. The strict confidence is an ingenious suggestion 
to account for six months' silence after reading that paper." Now my 
simple comment upon this is in these words. Until this day, I never saw 
the note written to Mr. Binney to my friend, nor any copy of it. I did 
not receive from that friend, when he enclosed the paper to me, the 
slightest intimation that Mr. Binney desired me to see it, or knew that it 
was sent. On the contrary, my friend expressed a doubt whether he was 
doing quite right in sending me the paper, but deemed it due to me, and 
so assumed the responsibility. Why I should resort to " an ingenious 
suggestion, to account for six months' silence," when what I have now 
written could just as well have been written then, I leave to Mr. Binney 
to determine. 

I have only to add, that this note has been submitted to William 
M'llvaine, Esq., the friend of whose kindness 1 have spoken; and is 
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approved by him as a correct statement of the case, so far as his relation 

with it is concerned. 

Very faithfully, your friend, 

G. W. Doane. 

To Thomas Milnor, Esq., Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Building Committee 
of St Mary's Church, Burlington. 



Copy of Subscription Paper enclosed by Thomas Milnor . 

an humble offering to almighty god, for the rebuilding of 

st. mary's church, burhngton. 

" O Lord our God, all this store that wc have prepared, to build Thee an house for Thine 
holy name, cometh of Thine hand, and is all Thine own." 

The Undersigned, — 

Acknowledging themselves debtors for all their blessings to God's 
mercy in Christ Jesus, through whom they have nothing that they did not 
first receive, desirous to bear their testimony to the truth, and precious- 
ness, and power of that faith of the blessed Gospel, on which their hopes 
of everlasting happiness repose ; and anxious to extend to others now and 
in the generations yet to come that sacred shelter of the church, in which 
they and their children have found rest in God, humbly offering to Him 
of His own, agree to pay to the treasurer of St. Mary's Church, Bur- 
lington, as their portion of twenty thousand dollars, for the rebuilding of 
the ancient church, now insufficient for the parishioners, and too much 
dilapidated to be enlarged, the sums they hereunto subscribe ; said new 
church to be of stone, in Gothic architecture, in a style corresponding to 
the place and to their privileges, according to a plan which shall be 
approved by the rector and vestry, and executed under the direction of a 
Building Committee to be appointed by them, humbly beseeching Almighty 
God to accept and bless their service, to the honour of his name, and to 
the good of many souls, through Jesus Christ our Lord.* 

Burlington, 23d April, 1845. 

* The names of the subscribers, which follow the caption, are omitted by me. 
Nearly one half of them are ladies. On the right side of this paper, when I first saw 
it, stood four names for one thousand dollars each, and none others were on the paper, 
unless Bishop Doarie's was there, on the left side as it now stands, of which I have no 
recollection. On the left side of the paper, when I last saw it in June, 1847, was first 
the name G. W. Doane, one thousand dollars, then Richard, an unfinished name, then 
Horace Binney, (by G. W. D.,) one thousand dollars. The whole number of subscribers 
was twenty-eight; the names of ladies were in number thirteen, and with a subscription 
in the joint names of a gentleman and two ladies, fifteen. Total amount, 10,700 dollars. 
There were none but autograph subscriptions before mine ; after mine there are four, 
by G. W. D., for 750, 500, 50, and 100 dollars respectively. 
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H. Binney to Thomas Milnor, Esq. 

Philadelphia, June 11th, 1847. 
Sir,— 

I have received this morning your note of the 9th instant, enclosing the 
original subscription paper, which Bishop Doane's note to you of the 8th 
instant, also enclosed with your note, says was shown to me on the 
morning of the 30th April, 1845. I did not ask for the original subscrip- 
tion paper, and regret that it has been put to the hazard of the mail, 
by which, however, I now return it, having caused a copy of it to be 
made for my use. 

As I stated in my note of the 5th inst., that the Building Committee 
would learn by the very first mail after I should receive a copy of the 
paper which purports to be my subscription, whether they might expect to 
receive the subscription of 81000, as well as all matters necessary to be 
communicated to them in regard to my proffered donation to the church, 
I perform my promise by enclosing a copy of a paper which I executed 
yesterday, the original of which I placed in the hands of Mr. Chauncey, 
in Burlington. 

I do not think it proper to continue the course of remark begun through 
you by Bishop Doane. By such a mode of defending and proving, the 
principal question is in danger of being run away with by incidentals ; 
and I abide by that question. I will not make you especially, for whom I 
entertain entire respect, the further channel of such communications alter 
the present. 

I must say in conclusion, however, that if instead of appearing to clutch 
and to hold fast to a ground of complaint against me for private misrepre- 
sentations intended not to reach his eye, and of which he had obtained 
confidential knowledge, (for Bishop Doane's paper of the 28th May, most 
clearly implies all this,) he had asked a single question of Mr. M'llvaine 
who sent him the paper, with a letter of the 1st December, 1846, — had 
written to him a line of inquiry or remark in reply to his letter, — had in 
the course of the subsequent six months alluded to the subject of opening 
a door, which Mr. M'iivaine's letter showed his wish to open, and by so 
showing, put to shame the suggestion of confidence either brokeu by him 
or imposed upon Bishop Doane, — had ever mentioned the subject to him, 
except after the interval of three months, and then to say only, " that he 
" thanked him for having sent my statement, and that he still considered 
" me as a subscriber, and meant to insist on the claim," — nay, if before he 
put the aspersion upon his paper of the 28th May, even at the last hour, 
before he wrote it, he had done what he has since done, sought an inter- 
view with Mr. M'llvaine, and learned what he has now learned from him, 
though it would have spoiled at least a part of his case, it yet might have 
divested the rest of it of that air of resentment which Bishop Doane has 
brought into it, and which my letter to Mr. M'llvaine and my whole paper 
showed I was desirous of keeping out of ifc Even now, Bishop Doane 
is better pleased to throw the fault of his error upon Mr. M'llvaine than 
to take any part of it to himself, even that part of strict confidence which 
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contained the poison of the sting intended for me, and which, except in 
self-defence, I should not have turned back upon himself. 

Respectfully, 

HOR. BlNNEY. 

Thomas Milnor, Esq.* 
Secretary. 

Copy of lite paper sent \oiik the preceding letter, 

TO CHARLES CHAUNCBY AND HORACE BINNEY, JR., ESQS. 

I have deposited this day, in the Bank of North America, in your joint 
names in trust, one thousand dollars, and I request you to perform the 
trusts of the deposit, which are as follows : 

My name has been signed by Bishop Doane as a subscriber for one 
thousand dollars for the new church edifice in St. Mary's Parish, Bur* 
lington, which subscription, I aver was without any authority from me, 
direct or indirect, express or implied ; and I have never intentionally rati* 
fied or confirmed it. 

A call for instalments has been made upon me as a subscriber, by the 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Building Committee of the Church, which 
I do not mean to pay voluntarily. 

I am sorry that I cannot. I am sorry that I cannot act as if I adopted 
Bishop Doane's act, or as if I agreed to his authority. But circumstances 
make it impossible. The difference between us must be settled by others, 
and so also the question of my liability for what he has promised in my 
name. 

The deposit of $1000 in the Bank of North America, is made upon the 
following trusts* 

I. If the said sum shall be recovered from me by a judgment or 
decree of a competent Court, in consequence of the subscription of my 
name by G. W. Doane, to pay it. 

II. Whenever the claim is withdrawn, or abandoned, or is decided to be 
invalid by the judgment or decree of a competent Court, then to pay the 
said sum to the Corporation of the City of Burlington, New Jersey, if they 
are competent and willing to accept it, and if not, to persons of your 
own selection, in trust to invest the same in some productive security, and 
to distribute the income annually for ever, either in fuel, or in money to 
purchase fuel, among such of the poor female housekeepers and room* 
keepers in Burlington, as they shall think worthy and most in need of it. 

I beg you to communicate a copy of this paper to the Mayor of the 
City of Burlington, whenever you shall think it expedient in the progress 
of the case, as I shall do without delay to the Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Building Committee of the Church. 



Philadelphia, June 10th, 1847. 

We accept this trust. 
(Signed) Charles Chauncey, 

Horace Binney, Jr> 
June 10, 1847. 



(Signed) Hor» Binney. 
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H. Binney to 'fliomas Miltior. 

Philadelphia, Aug. 3d, 1847. 

It is now nearly two months since I informed you, as Secretary of the 
Building Committee of St* Mary's Church, that I denied Bishop Doane's 
authority to sign my name as a subscriber for $1000, to the subscription 
paper for the new church edifice) and also sent a copy of a paper, by 
which, having made a deposit of the sum in bank, I directed a disposition 
of the money to other objects, unless the alleged subscription should be 
enforced by the judgment of a Court. 

As the Vestry has not to my knowledge taken any steps towards such an 
end, and as it cannot be supposed that I will acquiesce in a course which 
is neither trial nor retraction, I deem it right to say that I will promptly fa- 
cilitate the Vestry, if they have such an end in view ; and that, upon my 
being informed that they prefer the jurisdictipn of New Jersey for the trial 
of the question, I will immediately come to New Jersey to submit myself 
to process. It must be understood, at the same time, that I do not waive 
any of the responsibilities of Bishop Doane for the consequences, be they 
what they may, of his unauthorized act. 

The object of this note will be equally well attained, whether I do or 
do not receive a reply, which I mention for your personal convenience. 

I remain respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

Hor. Binney. 

Thomas Milnor, Esq., 
Secretary of Building 

Committee of new Church. 



TO THE BUILDING COMMITTEE OF ST. Mary's CHURCH, CARE OF 
THOMAS MILNOR, ESQ., BURLINGTON. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 7th, 1847. 

Gentlemen, — 

I am under the necessity of asking your further attention to the signa* 
ture of my name to the subscription paper of the new church edifice, by 
Bishop Doane, whose act in that behalf, without further describing it, I 
have averred was without the least colour of authority from me. I am 
entitled to ask your attention, upon the ground that men of character can- 
not be insensible to the position of one who deems himself to have been 
misrepresented in a matter of this nature, and whose adversary neither 
retracts his allegation nor carries it out to its proper issue ; and therefore, 
I do not at present believe, notwithstanding you are Vestrymen of St. 
Mary's Church, of which Bishop Doane is Rector, that you will deny me 
the moderate demand I am about to make upon you. 

On the 5th day of June last, I received from Mr. Milnor, the Secretary 
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and Treasurer of the Building Committee, a note dated the 4th June, with 
a copy of a resolution by the Building Committee, in these words : — " A 
" communication from Bishop Doane to the Treasurer of the Committee 
" being under consideration, it was on motion of General Wall, Resolved, 
" That the Secretary be directed to furnish Mr. Binney with a copy of the 
" same, and to inquire of him in behalf of the Building Committee of St. 
" Mary's Church, whether they may expect his subscription or not." 

Mr. Milnor's note enclosed, as the communication referred to in the 
resolution, a copy of a letter from Bishop Doane to the Treasurer of the 
Committee, dated 28th May, 1847, in which he asserts that I authorized 
him to sign my name to a subscription paper for building the new church 
edifice, as a subscriber for a thousand dollars, and- that he had signed 
it accordingly. The letter also made sundry allegations, and put forth 
certain arguments, in asserted justification of his act. To this semi-public 
letter I gave my answer to Mr. Milnor on the same day that I received the 
copy, declaring the facts alleged by Bishop Doane to be misstatements, 
and assigning some of my reasons for averring as I did, that his allega- 
tions and arguments together, partial as his extract from my statement of 
28th November, 1846, was, and wholly silent as it was, in regard to my 
letter to him of 19th June, 1845, exposed his want of all authority for 
what he had done in my name ; and in disproof of an imputation in his 
letter, that my statement of 28th November, 1846, was not intended to 
come to his knowledge, 1 accompanied my answer to Mr. Milnor with a 
copy of a letter of 30th November, 1846, from myself to Mr. M'llvaine, 
which was sent to him with the statement, and contained the following 
paragraph : — " I do not ask you to take the trouble of handing the paper 
to any one else for perusal, though I put you at perfect liberty to do so. 
It would give me pleasure to know that Bishop Doane himself had read 
it ; but he has not made any communication to me of what he has as- 
sumed to do in my name, or on the subject of the new church, and I 
shall not personally make any to him until future circumstances shall 
" require it." 

On the 11th of June I received another note from Mr. Milnor, enclosing 
in answer to my call for a copy, an original subscription paper, to which 
my name had been signed by Bishop Doane, and also a copy of a note by 
Bishop Doane to him, of the 9th June, containing his remarks upon cer- 
tain parts of my letter of the 5th, with an averment in these words: — 
" Until this day I never saw the note written to (by) Mr. Binney to my 
" friend, nor any copy of it." And immediately on the receipt of these, 
on the 11th of June, namely, I made known to Mr. Milnor, by my letter 
of that date, my definitive refusal to pay the subscription without suit, by 
enclosing a copy of an instrument executed by me the previous day, and 
delivered to Mr. Chauncey and my son, setting forth the fact of my re- 
fusal, and the payment of the sum to these trustees, to be appropriated to 
a different object of charity, unless by the judgment of a competent tri- 
bunal, the subscription should be recovered from me. My letter at the 
same time repelled the excuse of ignorance, put forth by Bishop Doane 
for his aspersion of my honour, by showing, if there was ignorance on 
his part, that it was voluntary and pre-resolved ignorance, kept up by 
his non-communication with Mr. M'llvaine, from whom he had received 
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the statement, lest by further inquiry he might lose a colourable ground 
for exposing me to censure. 

Hearing nothing further from the Committee upon the subject of the 
claim to the amount subscribed in my name, I addressed a letter on the 
3d of August last to Mr. Milnor, making known my disposition promptly 
to facilitate the Vestry, if a suit was in their view, and tendering myself 
ready to submit to process in New Jersey, if for any cause they should 
prefer that jurisdiction to the jurisdiction of my own domicile for the adju- 
dication of the question ; and I intimated in that note that I was not likely 
to acquiesce in any course that was not either retraction of the claim or 
trial. 

This is a statement of the dates and import of the most material letters 
and communications which have passed between Mr. Milnor, as Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Building Committee, and myself on this subject. 

I have been well aware throughout, that it is not in the power of any 
one against whom such a claim is made, to command absolutely either of 
the alternatives I have stated. Whether a claim shall be retracted or 
tried, must depend upon the good pleasure of those who set it up. But it 
is in the power of every man of character, after tendering himself ready 
for judicial inquiry, to obtain what is equivalent in the estimation of all 
persons whose good opinion is of any value, by preserving a record of 
the whole transaction ; and this it is my purpose to obtain through this 
protest against all Bishop Doane's proceedings in this behalf, which I 
trust you will not deny me the justice of placing with all my communi- 
cations to your secretary, in such a position as that they may accompany 
Bishop Doane's letters of 28th May, and 9th June, 1847, wherever they 
may go or remain. 

I am not about to restate the facts which appear in my statement of 
28th November, 1846, communicated with my letter of the 30th November 
to Mr. M'llvaine, of which statement the copy of Bishop Doane's letter 
sent to me, recites but a part, and recites that part, in one particular, 
inaccurately. It is the duty of Bishop Doane to place a copy of the 
whole of that paper in the possession of the committee. Neither shall I 
repeat in this place my contradiction and denial of every fact Bishop 
Doane alleges, that gives the slightest colour to his assertion of authority 
from me to sign my name, if indeed there is any necessity to contradict a 
statement of conversations, the very terms of which, as he sets out his 
recollection of them, refute to every one acquainted with language, or 
with the usages of gentlemen, the construction upon which he says he 
acted, and which common sense repels as a justification for his signing 
my name to a paper, which I would not sign myself, and returned at my 
writing table into his own hands without my signature. I have already 
made with sufficient distinctness my own statement and the denial of his ; 
and they will remain as they are, with the additions I am about to make, 
until Bishop Doane shall call them up for a more public discussion. 

I would refrain from further statement altogether, but for certain pas- 
sages in Bishop Doane's letter to Mr. Milnor, of the 28th May, 1847, 
which having no bearing whatever upon the question of his authority to 
sign my name, could not have been written by him, except to stigmatize 
the condition I annexed to my offer of contribution, as being without 
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example, and to impeach me of representations to another, concerning 
his conduct, that I did not intend should come to his knowledge. 

As the facts which refute these passages in Bishop Doane's letter, do 
not depend for their proof upon my averments, which, he is pleased to 
insinuate, come from an interested party, but can, I implicitly believe, be 
verified by competent evidence, that is within my power, I deem it my 
duty to add them to what I have already set forth. And that there may 
be no doubt of what I mean, I here set down the parts of his letter to 
which I am adverting. 

His letter of the 28th May, 1847, contains these paragraphs : " Let me 
" here say, that in procuring a subscription of more than thirteen thousand 
" dollars, no man or woman put in a single word of condition, or the 
" slightest claim for equivalent, unless Mr. Binney so makes out his case." 
" I did not think that he would give so, or so expect me to receive."* 

It was a very unwary step on the part of Bishop Doane, to write thus 
invidiously of the condition I annexed to the offer of what was my own, 
to withhold altogether, or to give as I pleased, especially when at the 
time he wrote that letter, there were existing conditions, known to himself, 
as to certain subscriptions on the paper, which vitiated the subsequent 
subscriptions of all from whom they were concealed; for. I deem myself 
authorized by information, to aver as a fact, that both man and woman 
did put in more than a single word of condition, namely, that Bishop 
Doane himself, in the case of the subscriptions referred to, was to pay in 
whole or in part the moneys subscribed in their names, and to take St. 
Mary's Hall loan, or something else that was not money, instead of it. 
I make no present comment upon such a mode of operating " by way of 
example." 

Again, his letter contains this paragraph : 

" The name," meaning my name subscribed by him to the paper, " was 
" seen by all who saw the paper, and never, until December, 1846, more 
" than a year and a half, did I receive the slightest intimation of doubtful- 
" ness in the matter, and then through the considerate candour of a friend, 
" who thought me entitled to know Mr. Binney's course, and sent me the 
" paper alluded to above, for perusal. Though I did not think it possible 

that it would not be sent to me directly, I caused it to be copied, holding 

the copy in a strict confidence until the present time. Disappointed in 
" my expectation that the paper would be sent to me directly, I have ob- 
tained permission of my friend to use the copy which I owe to his kind- 
" ness." 

These I can prove are not facts. It is not a fact that he did not receive 
the slightest intimation of doubtfulness in the matter, until December, 1846. 
It is not a fact that the paper was sent to him through the considerate 
candour of a friend, who thought him entitled to know my course. It was 
sent to him with a letter bearing date the 1st December, 1846, which dis- 
proves the fact he means to insinuate. It is not a fact that he held the 
copy in a strict confidence, for he took it without the knowledge or consent 
of him who sent the paper for perusal. It is not a fact that he owed the 
copy to the kindness of his friend. He owed it to the ungranted liberty 
he took with a paper that was sent to him for a different purpose. It is not 
a fact that he expected to receive a copy of the paper directly from me, if, 

* '* Receive" should have been u accept." 
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as is the only purpose of the paragraph to insinuate, the statement sent by 
me to Mr. M'llvaine, was not intended for Bishop Doane's eye. Except the 
mere fact that the paper was sent to Bishop Doane, which was done with 
my permission, and in conformity to my wish, there is not, I believe, a 
fact in this paragraph, either in its averments, or in its insinuations, that I 
cannot disprove by competent testimony. 

I conclude by repeating my request, that all which I have written upon 
this subject may be placed in company with Bishop Doane's two letters of 
28ih May and 9th June, 1847. I confine myself at present to this request. 
At the same time I deem it my duty to say, that while I wish Bishop Doane 
to have, with all his responsibilities in this case, the responsibility of making 
the first movement in it that shall lead to a more public scandal than has 
already occurred, I shall continue to impeach his unauthorized act, in the 
manner, and to the extent that my sense of justice shall dictate. 

As I cannot fail to attain my object by bringing this communication to 
your notice, I do not mean to put you to the trouble of acknowledging my 
letter. 

I remain respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 

Hor. Binney. 



REMARKS 



UPON BISHOP DOANE'S LETTERS OF MAY 28, AND JUNE 8, 1847. 



The questions at issue in the foregoing correspondence, have a 
bearing much more important than the personal one upon myselfc 
But if they had concerned only myself, and those who are a part 
of myself, I should still have thought there was sufficient cause in 
Bishop Doane's treatment of them, to call from me all that I have 
said, or shall say. In proportion as the danger increases among 
us, of no man's being allowed to retain too much personal cha- 
racter, a danger which I regard as much more imminent than the 
apprehended assaults upon property, and which is of incomparably 
greater moment in the estimation of the w T ise and virtuous, the 
small portion that a man may possess, naturally becomes the more 
precious to him. I should therefore, most probably, if alone 
concerned, have sprung instantly to the defence of any character I 
may have, against such an attack as Bishop Doane's ; for that it 
was an attack upon my character, as he treated the questions in his 
letter of the 28th May, no one can fail to perceive. But when the 
nature of that attack is considered, — that it began in the assertion of 
authority by a man in elevated church station, to sign another 
man's name to a con-tract to pay a thousand dollars to a church ; that 
the authority had no other support than a private conversation of 
two or three minutes between the two parties, without other witness,, 
or a trace of writing to authenticate it ; that both the actor and the 
subject were hedged around by the usages of society, against the 
plaindealing scrutiny which is permitted between laymen; that the 
exercise of the authority was never communicated by the party 
representing to the party represented ; and that the denial of the 
authority by the latter was made the ground both of derision and 
calumny by the self-appointed agent ; — all these peculiarities involve 
peril to many persons, and will excuse, to every dispassionate person 
who may read these remarks, the fulness, and if there be anything 
unsparing in it, the unsparing strictness of the examination that 
follows. 

I am not about to re-affirm the accuracy of my recollection, or 
to argue for its accuracy. A maw of conscious integrity may be 
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excused from doing either. Putting everything else aside, and 
«ven supposing in some respects a lapse of memory on my part, as 
great as I have ever known or heard of, except in cases of insanity, 
one thing is now manifest by Bishop Doane's letter, — that he does 
not deny the principal and fundamental fact affirmed by me, that I 
refused to sign the subscription paper, gave my reasons for the 
refusal, and returned the paper unsigned into his hands. He admits 
that the reasons were given. He admits by the clearest implication 
the refusal to sign, and the return of the paper unsigned, when he 
says that my statement is in general correct. He admits it in this 
way more than once. It is the words that he would take issue 
upon, my words in the first interview, and both his and mine in 
the second. This is enough for me. 

We are of course in some conflict as to the words, much more 
so than upon the true meaning of the words, as both parties repre- 
sent them. Bishop Doane's words do undoubtedly, in all fair 
understanding, mean precisely the same as those I recollect to have 
been used by both him and me ; but perverted, or perversely used, 
they may be interpreted differently. I am sorry that this has happened. 
I am most especially sorry, because I am conscious, or to speak 
more safely, I believe I am conscious, that I weighed the words 
which I addressed to Bishop Doane. My letter of 5th June, 1847, 
to Mr. Milnor, shows why I had weighed them. I have never had 
the least doubt whatever that my memory was correct, even as to 
the impression on my ear of those important words " stone rough- 
cast." I am sorry that with such a consciousness on my part, with 
which I think every subsequent act of mine is in harmony, there should 
appear something like it on the other side, whether in harmony with 
subsequent acts and arguments, remains to be seen. It is indisputably 
as it stands, a case of plain opposition if not contradiction in matters 
of fact, so far as words are facts, by two persons, each of whom 
holds a respectable position in society; and taken in connexion 
with acts on each side respectively, if both can be extricated from 
the consequences of the contradiction, without leaving any stain 
upon either of them, I shall be glad of it with all my heart 

But here I must say, that I have too much professional expe- 
rience of the frailty of memory, to arraign any man for wilful 
misrepresentation, upon the mere ground that his recollection of the 
words of a bygone conversation differs from my own. My me- 
mory I believe is called good, but I make no boast of it. A poor 
memory, however, may be safe with good intentions, and a good 
memorv cannot be without them. I recollect no instance in which 
my memory has brought me into such a scrape, according to 
Bishop Doane'* account, as the present. But I must admit the 
possibility of it, in order to make a fair comparison between my 
recollections and his, for the decision of impartial judges, who have 
no consciousness or certain knowledge upon the subject And if 
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this fair comparison had been made by Bishop Doane in the first 
instance, I should have been much less dissatisfied with his course. 
In common cases, a difference in the recollections of men, may be 
reconciled by explanation and construction. If it cannot be, the 
resort on both sides may be made in a candid spirit, to circum- 
stances cotemporaneous or subsequent, and, according to their re- 
lative weight, the probability or improbability of either recollection 
be ascertained, and the truth extricated from the seeming contra- 
diction. This is frequently done without any breach of the peace. 
When I wrote my statement, and put it on the way to Bishop 
Doane, I did not think of a contradiction at all. I did not prepare 
for it by general and indefinite language, in such a manner as to 
avoid an issue upon immaterial words. I wrote it precisely as I 
thought 1 remembered. Bishop Doane's silence for six months — for 
I did not hear of his few words to Mr. M'llvaine until the follow- 
ing May — deluded me into the belief that he acknowledged what I 
thought I knew to be true, that my promise was conditional, and 
went for nothing in the case that had occurred. What his silence 
failed to impress me with, was a belief that he had candour enough 
to confess that he had done wrong, and to make an apology for it. 
Still I suppose, even when I was awakened from such dreams, by 
a call for instalments, I should have been ready to try comparisons 
of memory with Bishop Doane, in the manner I have above stated, 
without raising the question of dishonour, if he had left me the 
possibility of an opening. But he shut all doors upon me, as he did 
upon Mr. M'llvaine, and showed by his letter of 28th May, that 
he did not mean that the differences between our recollections 
should be reconciled in any of the modes I have suggested. His 
downright and outright putting forward of his own words in sub- 
stitution of mine, his flout at my memory as to two words of about 
as much importance as abracadabra, his derision of my contingent 
liberality, and his imputation upon my fairness and plaindealing, 
proved to me that Bishop Doane meant to treat my statement as a 
dishonourable and therefore a wilful misrepresentation, or by co- 
lour, if not by explicit language, to make his vestry believe that it 
was so. If, upon the receipt of a copy of that letter, or at latest, 
on receiving a copy of his letter of 9th June, in which he could not 
deny that he had done me a gross wrong, but would not confess it, 
I turned my attention to the evidences of wilful misrepresentation 
in his account of the matter, I hope I may be excused. If my exa- 
mination of the two letters shall enable him to ascertain the pro- 
portions in which mistake and wrongful intention on his part, have 
respectively contributed to them, and that the one proportion is 
little and the other less, he has my free consent to the benefit of it. 
The purpose therefore which I now mean to prosecute, is not to 
ascertain whether there is truth in either of his statements, that I 
authorized him to sign my name to the paper, or that I pro- 
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mised unconditionally to contribute anything to the church, when 
contrasted with mine to the contrary; but it is to ascertain whether 
Bishop Doane's own statements of the words of our conversations 
are credible on their face, and even supposing them to be so, 
whether either in themselves, or by the side of his own arguments, 
commentaries and acts, they in any appreciable degree warrant his 
conclusions from them. And after having made an examination of 
all he has written and done upon this subject, as calmly, dispas- 
sionately, and closely, <as has been in my power, I mean to state 
the results. It is not the occasion of the least satisfaction to me, 
but the contrary, that I am compelled by a view of the whole case, 
to draw a conclusion entirely unfavourable to Bishop Doane's sin- 
cerity in the matier. 

It should be remarked, that although I speak hereafter of two 
propositions as being asserted by him, namely, his authority to sign 
my name, and my unconditional promise of one thousand dollars, 
both of which I explicitly denied before he wrote his letter, and 
when my purpose was to state the facts simply, and not to oppose 
them to a contradiction which I did not then think possible, Bishop 
Doane's letter does not expressly and in pointed terms assert either 
of them. He argues against my contrary allegations, and he ar- 
gues that this is the effect of the language he attributes to me. He 
undoubtedly means to have it believed by the reader that he does 
directly assert them, and that they are true ; and the question I am 
about to examine, is whether they are true by his own showing. 

The statement of the 28th November, 184?*, which I sent to Mr. 
M'llvaine for perusal, was not written until after the corner stone of 
the new church was reported to have been laid, with such public 
ceremonies as Bishop Doane thought fitting for the occasion. It 
was not a matter of surprise to me that no notice of the ceremony 
was sent to me in Philadelphia. It corresponded very well with 
my impression that Bishop Doane did not regard me as a subscriber, 
and equally well with the relations between us, which had never 
been intimate, and since the summer of 1845 had not been cordial, 
nor gone beyond the demands of mere civility, perhaps not always 
coming up to them. In the summer of 1846 our intercourse was 
nominal. I have no recollection that more than a dozen words of 
conversation occurred between us, in one or two instances, during 
the whole of that season. At no time, during our common residence 
at Burlington, was it much otherwise. The cause is of no import- 
ance. Throughout the whole time, up to 1844, inclusive, Bishop 
Doane occasionally resorted to my professional advice upon legal 
questions, arising out of the affairs of his parish church, and of the 
General Convention, and on one occasion, out of the private affairs 
of one of his clerical friends ; but this begat no change in our private 
relations. In the year 1842, 1 think, our intercourse was made more 
dry than usual, by my intervention on behalf of a creditor of the St 
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Mary's Hall loan; and finally, the recurrence of this claim in 1846, 
under the personal correspondence of the party with Bishop Doane, 
and the course taken by him in regard to my plan for the subscrip- 
tion to the new church, reduced our intercourse to a form, and 
nothing more. I may say that there never was, at any time, the 
least confidence or familiarity between us, unless it may be thought 
he had confidence in my professional opinions, which were asked 
with compliments, and acknowledged by thanks. Beyond this, no 
two gentlemen in the same town who knew each other at all, could 
have less to say to each other than we had. I say this because it 
has a bearing upon the representative position which he has assumed 
to take in regard to me* 

It was a few days after the rumour that a time was appointed 
for the ceremony of the corner stone, that a remark by an acquaint- 
ance, whom I casually met in Burlington, several weeks after my 
family had removed to town for the winter, induced me to consider 
the propriety of making a statement of all my concern in the mat- 
ter of the subscription ; and when the ceremony was over, and the 
fact of Bishop Doane's unconditional subscription of my name be- 
came known to me, I drew up the paper, and sent it with a letter 
explanatory of my purpose to Mr. M'llvaine. 

The objects which were foremost with me, were to disabuse my 
personal friends, the M'llvatnes, in regard to any Burlington version 
of the story, and to bring my view of the case to the eye of Bishop 
Doane, without personal communication with him. No person saw 
the paper, except my oldest son, until after I sent it to Mr. M'llvaine ; 
and after its return, and I knew it had reached Bishop Doane, 
though I think I stated its import to Mr. Chauncey, Mrs. Wallace 
my sister, rfnd one or two members of my personal family, and, 
possibly, may have read parts of it to some of them, it never was 
shown or spoken of by me to any other person until after Bishop 
Doane's letter of 28th May, 1847. I gave the subject no publicity 
whatever. My object was attained by just such a knowledge of 
my acts and views as I had brought about. 

And now supposing the reader to have before him my paper of 
the 28th November, 1846,— my letter to Mr. M'llvaine of the 30th 
November, — Mr. M'llvaine's letter to Bishop Doane of 1st Decem- 
ber, 1846, and his letter to me of 18th May, 1847, I will call his 
attention to Bishop Doane's letter to Mr. Milnor of the 28th May, 
1847, in prosecution of my inquiry. 

And that the examination may proceed with the utmost fairness 
and clearness, I will give in each instance, the point of Bishop 
Doane's statements, which I propose to examine. 

One part of his letter is merely defamatory. Whichever way 
it be settled, it does not assist in the least the establishment of Bishop 
Doane's positions of fact, nor his conclusions from them. It does, 
indeed, take from the credit of my contrary statements, by attri- 
buting to me a course of conduct that would discredit me generally ; 
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and I am sorry to say, I have never doubted, that with this view f 
and only with this view, it was placed by Bishop Doane in the fore- 
front of his letter. 

In examining this point, I do not mean to take it for granted, nor 
to ask, that the course of my life, not a short one, should be coi> 
sidered as an answer to the charge of insincere dealing. A course 
of life is no absolute answer to such a charge, nor indeed to any 
other. Men sometimes fall off suddenly. I should hope, if it is or 
shall be thought that there has been any lapse by Bishop Doane in 
this matter, it will be regarded as the first, which is something ; and 
I ask the same charity towards myself. 

I am not, however, be it observed, about to examine the truth of 
this defamatory charge, which requires no examination, being 
demonstrably false by the facts which now appear upon the papers; 
but only to inquire in regard to this point, whether Bishop Doane 
believed it himself, as in regard to the two main propositions, I 
shall ask whether upon his own showing anybody else can believe 
them. And I think it proper to look something closely at this, 
before I proceed to the others. 

The preliminary point which I am to examine, independently of 
the two principal matters of unconditional promise, and authority 
to sign, is whether Bishop Doane believed his own statement, that 
I intended to keep my paper of 28th November, 1846, from his 
eyes, and that it was only from duty to him, and to apprise him 
of my disingenuousness, Mr. M'llvaine sent him the paper, without 
my knowledge or consent. 

I aver most confidently that he did not. I agree that he wished 
to believe it, that he shut his eyes against the light, and held back 
his hand from the door of explanation, in order that he might have 
colour for seeming to believe it. But I aver that Mr. M'llvaine's 
letter, his own letter, and his own conduct, show that he did not 
believe a word of it. 

Of course in this instance, and throughout my examination of 
Ms letter, I prefer being understood to mean by the word belief \ 
that state of mind in which a man, after a conscientious inquiry 
into facts or propositions submitted to him, calmly accredits and 
receives them as true. I do not acknowledge as a state of belief 
another state of mind, in which it first wishes, then believes, or by 
force of its wishes gives false colours to words or facts, and holds 
back from the truth, to favour the adoption of what is not true. 
There may be undoubtedly such a state of mind, and perhaps it is 
sometimes called belief, and the moral delinquency of it is greater 
or less according to circumstances. But in regard to the state of 
Bishop Doane's mind, I shall throughout this paper use the word 
belief in the higher sense which I have first stated, because I do 
not think I am bound in regard to a man of his education and 
position to use it in a lower sense. 
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Bishop Doa ne's statement of this part of the case, in his letter of 
28th May, 1847, is in these words: "The name," (that is to say 
my name signed to the subscription paper by G. W. D., which 
Bishop Doane says he signed by my authority, on the first oppor- 
tunity after he left my office on the SOth April, 1845,) " was seen 
"by all who saw the paper; and never until December, 1846, more 
" than a year and a half, did I receive the slightest intimation of 
" any doubtfulness in the matter, and then, through the considerate 
" candour of a friend, who thought me entitled to know of Mr. 
" Binney's course, and sent me the paper alluded to above for my 
"perusal. Though I did not think it possible that it would not be 

sent to me directly, I caused it to-be copied, holding the copy and 

my knowledge of the original in a strict confidence until the 

present time. Disappointed in my expectation that the paper 
"would be sent to me directly, I have obtained permission of my 
" friend, to use the copy which I owe to his kindness." 

No one can doubt the meaning which Bishop Doane intended to 
convey by this paragraph. It is plain and manifest. He means to be 
understood, that a friend of his to whom my paper was sent, influenced 
by a spirit of fairness and candour towards him, thought it proper 
he should know of my course, my unfair and uncandid course, in 
writing to another the statement of which Bishop Doane was to be 
kept in ignorance, and that his friend confided to him, (Bishop 
D»»ane could not hold in strict confidence what had not been con- 
fided to him,) the paper for perusal, without my intending or 
knowing it ; that he could not believe it possible that I should not 
send the paper to him directly, so manifestly was this required by 
both fairness and candour, and so derogatory was the contrary to 
my own honour; but he took a copy, and being disappointed in 
the expectation that the paper would be sent directly, he had 
obtained permission from his friend to use the copy, which having 
been taken confidentially, he was not at liberty to use without that 
permission. 

This is the fair import of what Bishop Doane means to convey 
to the reader, and which he spread abruptly and vindictively before 
the building committee of St. Mary's church, to make a part of 
their records. My whole proceeding is meant to be characterized 
as clandestine, and his friend's as being confidential, and in a spirit 
of candour towards him, the Bishop, in defeat of my disingenuous 
purpose. 

I now request the reader, if he does not retain the language of 
Mr. M'llvaine's letter, to recur to it at page 19, and to collate it 
with Bishop Doane's statement, as I have extracted it from his 
letter of 28th May. 

Need I ask whether it was possible for any man of unprejudiced 
mind, with Mr. M'Uvaine's letter to the Bishop before him, to ob- 
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tain from it any one of the facts, and least of all, one drop of the 
venom, that Bishop Doane diffuses through his own representation 
of the matter ? 

But Bishop Doane knew that the letter of Mr. M'llvaine, would 
not be before the readers of his own letter. He does not quote or 
refer to any letter from Mr. M'llvaine. The communication as 
Bishop Doane states it, would be taken by every reader, to have 
been a private verbal communication, with one object only, namely, 
through considerate candour towards him, to let him know my 
clandestine course. Mr. M'llvaine's letter was nevertheless before 
Bishop Doane's eyes, and he was able to understand it; and what 
did it tell him? It told him in express literal terms — that Mr, 
M'Uvaine thought he should be fulfilling the duty of a common 
friend, not of a friend to Bishop Doane alone, but of a friend to 
both, by communicating the substance of my exposition of the cir^ 
cumstances; — that upon consultation with his sisters, he came to 
the conclusion that he should be fully warranted in pursuing that 
course — not that it would be warranted by candour to Bishop 
Poane in defeat of my purpose, but that he would be fully war- 
ranted, in the strongest and broadest sense, implying consequently, 
that he was warranted by me, the writer, proprietor and disposer 
of the paper, the only authority by which he could be fully war- 
ranted in making the communication; and that in concluding to 
send the paper itself, my own words, whatever either Bishop Doane 
or myself might think of the mode of proceeding, he felt confident 
that both of us would do him the justice to believe that he was ac? 
tuated, not by the considerate candour of letting Bishop Doane 
know my course, " but by no other motive than that of possibly 
opening a door. for the removal of an unfortunate misunderstand- 
ing." No man could read this letter, without being compelled to 
perceive, that the object of Mr. M'Uvaine, and his only object, 
was to bring Bishop Doane and myself together upon the subject; nor 
without also perceiving that this was wholly irreconcilable with 
the notion, that what I had written was to be kept from Bishop 
poane, or that what Mr. M'llvaine h^d written was to be kept from 
me. Any man who knew Mr. M'llvaine, and had exercised an 
unperverted judgment upon his letter, must have seen that my ap- 
probation of what he had done was implied, and that it was as 
contrary to his character, as it was to his language, to infer from it 
that he was communicating to Bishop Doane what he was not fully 
and in every way warranted to communicate to him. 

There is one expression in the letter of Mr. M'llvaine, which, as 
it speaks of sending my own words upon his own responsibility, 
might have suggested an inquiry on the part of Bishop Doane. 
The context most clearly overruled every construction which 
would impute to Mr. M'llvaine, that he was revealing, what I did 
pot intend to be revealed ; and it is not surprising, that on reading 
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or hearing read the letter or a copy of it, wiih the knowledge on 
my part, that my letter of the 30th November, had disclaimed the 
intention of my personally communicating with Bishop Doane, it 
did not occur to me that a sinister turn could be/given to the expres- 
sion. I hope I may be excused for not thinking at that time, that 
Bishop Doane could give it such a turn. To use his own words, 
" I did not think it for a moment !" 

Still, as I have said, the phrase might have given rise to an 
inquiry. And now I present the course of Bishop Doane as 
conclusive proof that what he has stated in his letter to Mr. Milnor 
about the communication of my paper, he did not believe to be 
true, in that sense of belief which he can alone assert for himself. 
He did not inquire of Mr. M'llvaine what he meant. He did not 
want to open the door to a removal of misunderstanding. He 
would not even confide in the friend who had communicated to 
him my supposed breach of social trust. He would rather assume 
that his friend had violated my confidence, than endeavour to 
ascertain whether he had or not. He hoped that he held, as it 
stood, what might colourably be a case for others, and he therefore 
would not risk a cross-examination of the witness. I am here- 
after to make the suggestion, that possibly this was the first 
moment that Bishop Doane intended finally and irrevocably to do 
me wrong. He may have intended it from the beginning ; but I 
will hereafter give my reasons for thinking, that but for his getting 
hold of what he hoped w T as a ground to impeach my honour, all 
that he had previously done would have been explained away in 
case of need; and that this was the point of departure, when he 
yielded to the temptation of sustaining his first act, by making an 
odious representation against me, and thus breaking down the 
credit of my contradiction. He did not make an inquiry of Jtfr. 
Mllvaine, at any time, in regard to anything concerning my paper 
or his letter. He preferred letting alone the ambiguity in the letter, 
if there was one. If there were words in the letter which bore 
more than one sense, a worse sense by division and transposition 
of w r ords, as well as a better, it was of no weight with him, that 
the bad sense implicated his friend precisely in the same manner 
and to the same extent that it implicated myself. He preferred 
acting upon the bad sense, however artificially and disingenuously 
extracted. 

Such is the clear, plain, and necessary effect of Mr. M'Uvaine's 
letter of 1st December, 1846, to a man of Bishop Doane's under- 
standing, supposing it to be free from perversion; and such also is, 
by fair deduction, the perverted view and the false hope that 
deluded Bishop Doane. 

The proof is incontrovertible, that Bishop Doane used nearly 
if not altogether the same reserve to Mr. M'Uvaine, that from the 
beginning he had observed towards myself. He did not ask leave to 
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copy the statement, nor tell him that he had copied it. He let off six 
words in the course of six months, less with the view of communi- 
cating anything to Mr. M'llvaine, than apparently to prevent all 
further communication from him, and to keep him quiet. Bishop 
Doane brooded with unvarying constancy for half a year upon this 
scorpion's egg, as if he had thought that a moment's break in the 
incubation would addle it. I hope there is no want of charity in 
believing that he did not mean the sting of the little embryo should 
want sharpness or poison, if good hatching could give it. 

What would have been the course of an inquirer into truth, who 
had no vehement wish that an untruth should look like the truth, 
when he received such a letter as Mr. M'llvaine's? Would not 
such a person have said, " Surely Mr. M'llvaine had some warrant 
for what he has written. He says he was fully warranted in com- 
municating the substance of Mr. Binney's exposition, but that under 
the advice of his sisters he has thought it discreetest to send Mr. 
Binney's own words. He speaks as the common friend of both 
parties, and he says expressly and emphatically that his only 
motive is, if possible, to open a door for the removal of a misunder- 
standing. This all seems very fair. There is one phrase in his 
letter which I do not exactly understand. But I will see the 
writer; I will know from him what it means ; I will be sure of all 
that is doubtful in the communication, particularly as the doubt has 
as unpleasant a bearing upon my friend as upon Mr. Binney; I 
will ask in plain terms, whether this paper of the 28th November, 
1846, was intended for mv eve, and whether it was with Mr. 
Binnev's sanction that he sent it to me." This would have been 
the course of " considerate candour ;" considerate as to Bishop 
Doane himself, and considerate as to Mr. M'llvaine, whom he 
never fails to call his friend. No man could have avoided taking 
that course, unless he believed that by inquiry he would destroy the 
chance of making a case against me ; and such a state of mind, I 
must remark, however a man may endeavour to disguise it from 
himself, is really a state of unbelief, that the case is in truth what 
he wants it to appear to be. If belief of any kind, it is disbelief 
drugged into belief by the poison of inveterate wishes. 

And now take Bishop Doane's position, as he is forced to present 
it in his letter to Mr. Milnor of the 8th June, 1847, after I had sent 
to Mr. Milnor a copy of my letter of 30th November, 1846, to Mr. 
M'llvaine, and repelled the calumnious imputation upon me. This 
is his answer, and all his answer to the point. " Until this day," 
" he says, " I never saw the note written by Mr. Binney to my 
" friend, nor any copy of it. I did not receive from that friend 
" when he enclosed the paper to me, the slightest intimation that 
" Mr. Binney desired me to see it, or knew that it was sent. On 
the contrary, my frfend expressed a doubt whether he was doing 
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u quite right in sending me the paper, but deemed it due to me, and 
" assumed the responsibility." 

And why did he not know that I desired Bishop Doane to see the 
paper, or knew that it was sent 1 Why, but for the sole reason that 
he did not choose to inquire of Mr. M'llvaine. He practised a 
masterly inactivity. He preferred to cling to the phrase in Mr. 
M'llvaine's letter, and to twist it into an imputation upon his friend* 
that he was doing what he doubted was not quite right, in order that 
he might transfer the imputation to me of having done, without any 
doubt, what was abominably wrong. Nay, he prefers even now to 
misrepresent and misstate Mr. M'llvaine's letter, rather than confess 
his own error*. He says, in so many words, that Mr. M'llvaine 
" expressed a doubt whether he was doing quite right in sending 
" him the paper, but deemed it due to him, and assumed the respon- 
" sibility." Mr. M'llvaine's letter to Bishop Doane is before the 
reader. There is no such expression* no such words, and no such 
meaning in any part of it. The only duty spoken of in the letter 
is the duty of a common friend that he was fulfilling, and not his 
duty to him* — and this is as great a perversion of Mr. M'llvaine's 
meaning, though wrought by two small words, as if it had been 
drawn out into a thousand ; and Bishop Doane connects this duty 
to him, immediately and directly with the assumption of reeponsi- 
bility in sending the paper* whereas, the responsibility spoken of, 
belongs to a different paragraph of the letter, has application to both 
of us, and is confined to the transmission of the paper itself, instead 
of communicating the substance of my exposition. 

Bishop Doane closes this letter of the 8th June, 1847, with the 
following paragraph by way of authentication. " I have only to 
" add that this note has been submitted to William M'llvaine, Esq., 
" the friend of whose kindness I have spoken, and is approved by 
" him as a correct statement of the case, so far as his relation with 
" it is concerned." 

And how far was his relation with it concerned ? Does Bishop 
Doane mean to be understood that Mr. M'llvaine's relation to the 
case, or with the case, was concerned in the statement, that " he 
" expressed a doubt whether he was doing quite right in sending 
" me (Bishop Doane) the paper, but deemed it due to me, and so 
"assumed the responsibility?" Does Bishop Doane mean to be 
understood that Mr. M'llvaine approved this part of the note, as a 
matter in which his relation to the case was concerned ? No one 
can doubt that this is what he insinuates to the reader, while at the 
same time, there is a door of retreat for himself, in the expansive 
phrase, " so far as his relation with it is concerned." But if Bishop 
Doane does not mean to provide a retreat behind that clause, then 
I am compelled to withhold my belief of the fact alleged ; and I 
think I have better ground to withhold it, than the mere absurdity 
of supposing that Mr. M'llvaine admitted an impropriety on his 
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part, which no man who knows him thinks him capable of. Bishop 
Doane can have tio such meaning. He may have some " re- 
striction mcntale" which the Provincial Letters inform us is among 
" les facilites" made use of by a renowned order of men, " quand 
on voudrait Men faire accroire une chose fausse" — but true 
belief he cannot have* It would be a better course to charge Mr. 
M'llvaine and myself outright, with a design to deceive him, by 
sending the statement with an ambiguous letter. Such a stratagem, 
if Bishop Doane's example is an authority, would have been quite 
excusable on my part, could I have anticipated his course ; but 
Bishop Doane's training must have been peculiar* to breed a suspi- 
cion of his own friend, as well as of myself. And in reference to 
such an imputation generally, I may add, that thefe can be but little 
grace in a man's charging another with deceiving him, by making 
him think an innocent thing is a poison, by which deception he was 
disappointed in making a use of it, that he intended should be 
noxious. 

I conclude these remarks upott the fact of Bishop Doane's real 
disbelief of his own calumny, by adverting to two circumstances 
which properly characterize that state of mind. 1. That if he had 
believed it when he wrote it, he would not have hesitated to retract 
the aspersion, as soon as he saw a copy of my letter, and also 
learned from Mr. M'llvaine personally, that I approved of the 
statement's being sent to him. 2. That with all his friendship for 
Mr. M'llvaine, so great that it is his friend, and not the name 
of his friend, that up to the last moment is always present, he pre- 
fers that the censure of defective statement or misstatement should 
fall on this friend, rather than on himself, and even misstates Mr. 
M'llvaine's letter to give colour to the censure. Are such courses 
as these generally taken by a mind, that in pursuit of truth has un- 
consciously* not through resentment, run into erroneous belief and 
assertion to the prejudice of another? Or are they the natural 
incidents of that belief, if there be belief at all, that is engendered 
by hostile wishes, and when exposed even to the surrender of the 
fact, will not make further capitulations by an apology ? » 

I desire no escape from imputations, at the expense of Mr. M'll- 
vaine. I do not believe the imputation Bishop Doane has cast upon 
him, in other parts of the correspondence, that Mr. M'llvaine per- 
mitted Bishop Doane to use the paper, as a thing that from the 
confidence that existed in the matter, Mr. M'llvaine had authority 
to permit or restrain. We have no letter from Mr. M'llvaine to 
Bishop Doane, giving his account of these conversations. I am en- 
titled to believe, and I do believe, that the colour Bishop Doane has 
given to Mr. M'llvaine's permission to use the statement, as alone 
dissolving the restraint under which Bishop Doane held the copy, 
is just as poetical as the other parts of his story. Mr. M'llvaine 
paused at the application to use a copy, when he had given no per- 
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mission to Bishop Do&ne to make one; but immediately on consi- 
deration, and without the slightest reference or opportunity of 
reference to me, said there could be no doubt he might use it. He 
did not give the permission. He merely stated the fact, and as a fact, 
I confirm him, as well as all that he has done. At the same time 
that I will not acquiesce in imputations upon Mr. M'llvaine, I will 
suffer none upon myself, so grossly calumnious as that of Bishop 
Doane. It was this paragraph of his letter of the 28th May, 1847, 
intended to be the bulwark of all that his letter contained, that de- 
prived me of the power of contributing to the new church, — mistake 
or no mistake. 

There is still another preliminary matter* which it is necessary 
to notice, rather to show Bishop Doane's want of confidence in his 
own statement, than to show that his statement carries none to the 
reader. 

It is a matter that he connects with the same introductory passage 
which I have just disposed of, meaning by the two to prepare the 
way for his own representation of the facts, namely, that he made 
out his authority to subscribe my name to the church subscription 
paper, by my admissions in the paper of 28th November, 1846. 

The words of Bishop Doane are these : " Having reported to you 
" as treasurer of the building committee of St. Mary's church, the 
" name of Mr. Binney, with others, as a subscriber towards its erec- 
" tion, and having before me a copy of a note from him to you, in 
" which he says, ' I am not a subscriber to the new church edifice, 
"and never authorized any person to subscribe my name, or to re- 
" present me as a subscriber to it,' I feel that you are well entitled 

to know from me the grounds upon which such report was made. 
Happily, I have in possession, through the kindness of a friend, with 
" free permission from him to use it, a copy of a paper signed by Mr. 
" Binney, which contains admissions on his part, that warrant my 
"report. It bears date Philadelphia, November 28, 1846. I shall 
" cite from his own language. I shall correct his recollection, where 
" it is inaccurate. I shall claim that, waiving his inaccuracy, his 
" own showing is my sufficient warrant for the use I have made of 
"his name; a warrant powerfully confirmed by these considerations, 
" that the use of it complained of was made on the very day that 
" permission for it was asked, has been extensively known from that 
"time to be in such use, was never called in question to my know- 
" ledge until November, 1846, a period of eighteen months, while no 
" objection to that use has ever been conveyed to me, so far as I 
" have heard to this time, a period of more than two years." 

Of the various matters mixed up in this paragraph, I shall here- 
after in their proper places say what I think. But as I desire 
Bishop Doane to be understood, I shall treat of them separately, the 
only way in which they can be treated intelligibly. At present I 
confine myself to that clause of the letter in which Bishop Doane 
felicitates himself upon having in possession a copy of my state- 
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roent of 28th November, 1846, which he says contains admissions 
that, even waiving my inaccuracy, that is to say, supposing that I 
am quite accurate, warrant the use he made of my name, and war- 
rant his report, that I was a subscriber towards the erection of St 
Mary's church. 

Now I find it wholly impossible, after reading and re-reading 
every word of Bishop Doane's letter, to hold to any respectable es- 
timate of his sincerity in this statement. 

A copy of his letter accompanies these remarks, and if it be read 
once with attention, as I have read it several times, it will be seen, 
that taking paragraph by paragraph, sentence by sentence, and 
word by word, from beginning to end, there is not one syllable 
of admission on my part, that he afterwards points out as warranting 
his report that I was a subscriber ; nor can it be pointed out even 
by division and transposition of sentences. I have made this 
analysis for myself, giving the sense and purport of every para- 
graph, which nobody who reads them can mistake, merely to trace 
out that in every instance he repudiates me, with a salvo of my 
general correctness. Bishop Doane could not have believed what 
he has said ; he could state it, but he could not make even an 
argument for it. He never speaks of any of my admissions, after 
his first mention of the word ; and as to my admissions being a 
warrant for reporting me as a subscriber to that paper, if we are 
to measure his belief of his other statements by his belief of this, 
what do we come to? No, no ; he did not believe it. It is the same 
frontispiece that an attorney puts before his speech, when he knows 
that he must say something about the admissions of his adversary, 
because he has no proofs of his own. The nearest that comes to 
an admission by me, not of his authority to subscribe, but of the 
language he uses, is this : " I shall be willing to contribute one 
thousand dollars to the object, if it is to be built according to a plan 
that I shall approve." Bishop Doane has it, "Yes, I will contribute 
one thousand dollars towards it, but I shall wish to give you a 
plan." What does my language avail to the grant of authority to 
subscribe my name? What does it avail, indeed, to sustain his 
language, in the meaning he gives to it? There is one thousand 
dollars in both, as there was a river in Macedon and also in Mon- 
mouth, and salmons in both. I confess my great surprise that a 
gentleman of Bishop Doane's education should resort to this canti- 
lena of discomfited attorneys, in so grave a case of written con- 
troversy and statement as this. 

There is another portion, I think, of the seventh paragraph of his 
letter, which is worthy of notice in this connexion. 

After referring to my promised plan, as not received by him 
until the 19th June, " seven weeks after our interview, and when 
" my name had been in use in all good faith for seven weeks as an 
" example to his parishioners," Bishop Doane proceeds to make re- 
marks upon it, and to offer the state of his own recollection of his 
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opinions at that time, against its being regarded as " a condition to 
restrict my subscription ;" and then he disposes of the whole of my 
plan as consisting of two parts, 1st, " the preliminary, providing for 
the mode in which the money should be raised and disposed of before 
commencing the edifice," which he says was impracticable and 
would have frustrated the undertaking, " which surely Mr. Binney 
could not mean to do ;" and 2dly, " the subsequent, providing for 
"the disposition of the pews when the church should be built, 
" which was premature, which would have introduced disturbing 
" elements into the case, and which therefore had all along been 
"left out of sight by common consent, I therefore," says the 
" letter, " used the discretion which I considered that the case 
" implied, took occasion from time to time as we met, to allude to 
"the subject incidentally, and trusted to the course of events to 
"carry Mr. Binney's views into effect, so far as they were prac- 
" ticable and profitable for the undertaking, further than which I 
" felt that he could not desire their adoption." 

Bishop Doane writes when he pleases in very loose language, 
which may mean several things or nothing, as may prove most 
expedient in the sequel. I shall have to refer to other instances 
hereafter. At present I refer to his assertion, " that he took occa- 
" sion from time to time as we met, to allude to the subject inci- 
" dentallv, and trusted to the course of events," &c. 

What does he mean by " alluding to the subject" and by " alluding 
to it incidentally ?" To what subject ? At what time or times ? How 
and in what way ? On what occasion ? Incidentally to what other 
matter or subject? — He does not state. His language is convenient 
for explanation by the writer, but in itself is loose and equivocal. 
But if Bishop Doane means, (and I state this hypothetically,) if he 
means that he ever in conversation with me, or in my presence and 
hearing, alluded to my plan, (unless he was alluding to it, when, as 
my statement sets forth, on one occasion, either at my house, or 
subsequently, he asked whether a portion of the church might not 
be made free, or that seats in the transept might not be allotted, 
at which time or times, there was no express reference by him to 
plan, promise, or subscription,) or by any intelligible and pertinent 
words, referred to my alleged subscription, — or to his exercise of 
discretion in the case in regard to my promise or the plan — or to his 
understanding that the promise was unconditional — or to his act in 
signing my name — or to the conversations in my office, — I say, (and 
I repeat that I say it hypothetically,) if he means this, his meaning 
is as grossly in violation of the truth as any thing that could be writ- 
ten. Mv statement contains a reference to all the conversations in 
regard to the church, the plan, the promise, the subscription, that 
passed between us after my letter and plan were sent to him, with 
an implicit denial that there was any other, and he does not under- 
take to state one other, specifically, or in connexion with time, place, 
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subject, or circumstance, but contents himself with saying, that he 
" took occasion from time to time, as we met, to allude to the subject 
incidentally." While I know with certain knowledge, that it was 
his very silence on the subject of the plan, I may say on the whole 
subject, that drew me further from him in the summer of 1845 than 
before, and still further in 1846 than in 1845, I shall never do 
otherwise than use the language I have used in regard to such an 
assertion by Bishop Doane, if he means to make it. I do not 
believe that he does mean to make it. 

After one other preliminary reference, I will take up the two 
points. 

The main drift of Bishop Doane's argument, it will be per- 
ceived, is to make out that the condition I annexed to my offer, 
that the plan should be approved by me, was the mere reservation 
of a right to give hints about the plan, to be at the discretion of 
himself and others who were to decide upon them at their plea- 
sure, still holding fast to my offer. And observe how he prepares 
for this argument at the outset. 

After I had said that I could not put my name to the paper 
because it contained no plan, and had also said, as Bishop Doane 
states it, " but I shall wish to give you a plan," he proceeds to say, 
that he replied in substance, without the most remote idea of my 
meaning, — " of course, sir, we shall be glad to receive any sug- 
gestions from you ;" and he marks this line with inverted commas, 
the type of identification when the ipsissima verba are given. This 
is a new method, according to any experience I have had, of giving 
the substance of words used. I dare say that most readers of his 
letter understand that suggestions was the very word Bishop Doane 
says he used in reply to me. I thought so myself, to my utter 
astonishment, after more than one perusal, until the rather remote 
pointer struck my eye, when I perceived that Bishop Doane 
vouched only for the substance. If suggestions was the word itself, 
then the ground was prepared for the argument, that I promised 
subject only to the wish of giving private hints to be used or not at 
discretion. Everything, however, depended upon the very word. 
No other word would suffice ; and therefore, although Bishop Doane 
could not say that suggestions was the word, but only the substance 
of the word, he gave it the form of the word by the inverted commas. 
This is a new mode of stating facts for argument. The argument 
is all contained in the extraction of the substance of words from 
words that are not stated or known. Nothing can be more con- 
venient. The truth, however, is, that suggestions in that place and 
connexion is an absurdity, both in substance and form : in sub- 
stance, because it is incredible that the reservation of the privilege 
of giving hints to be rejected at his pleasure was of such impor- 
tance to me that I would not sign my name on that account, and 
yet mean to give absolutely — and in form, because what Bishop 
Doane says I wished to give was a Plan, which is the scheme 
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or model of a work, and not hints to improve another person's 
scheme. 
I now proceed to the two points. 

I. The letter of Bishop Doane represents or argues that I 
authorized him to sign my name to the subscription paper to the 
church. 

This he undoubtedly means that the reader shall believe ; but it 
may be observed that he nowhere says so in express words. He 
prefers in this, as in every instance but that which relates to the 
words stone roughcast, to use equivocal language, and to argue ; 
indeed, he only argues as to the " stone roughcast" 

I must repeat that I am examining Bishop Doane's own state- 
ment, without collating or comparing it with mine, which is 
literally, substantially, and in point of orderly connexion and 
sequence, opposed to his statement throughout. 

He represents himself as calling upon me, partly in reference to 
other business, " especially, however, to present to me the subject 
" of the new church, then first projected." His letter then proceeds 
in these words : " I had heard, and I said to Mr. Binney, that he 
" had expressed himself favourably to such a project I added, 
" making no application to him for a subscription, I have brought 
" this paper to you, sir, to show you what has been done. He read 
"the heading and the names, and said, 'Why you have begun 
" strong.' I replied, « Yes, sir, and we mfcan to go on strong.' He 
" considered for a moment, and then, without further remark on 
" my part or on his, said, * Yes, I will contribute a thousand dollars 
" towards it, but I shall wish to give you a plan.' The word if 
" was not used. Had it been, it would have arrested the matter 
" at once, since of a future contingent subscription I could have 
" made no use. His very words were, « but I shall wish to give 
" you a plan.' I replied, in substance, without the most remote 
" idea of his meaning, ' Of course, sir, we shall be glad to receive 
" any suggestions from you.' Upon this he explained himself in 
"general, as stated from the paper I have quoted.* My impression 
" was, that the contribution was made with the fair expectation 
" that certain beneficial suggestions, to be communicated after- 
" wards, would be taken into consideration in the further prosecu- 
" tion of the enterprise, but by no means that any condition was to 

be imposed. Had I received such an impression, it would of 

course have deferred any further action in the premises until the 
" condition had been stated, if not, indeed, indefinitely. So far from 
" it, I regarded the object of my visit as accomplished, and left the 
" office." 

Now I must suppose that the reader will, without my aid, dis- 
tinguish in this paragraph, what is given as a fact, from what is 

* Printer's italics* 
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given as " my impression" and will also distinguish impression 
from argument ; Dut perhaps without a reference from me, he 
would not notice the parenthetical sentence at the beginning of my 
quotation from the letter, which is eminently characteristic. 

Bishop Doane perceived the expediency of providing an explana- 
tion of the fact, that after calling to present to me the subject of the 
church, and placing the subscription paper in my hands, and after 
I had read the heading and the names of the subscribers, and had 
held the conversation with him which he states, after all this, J did 
not subscribe the paper, and he left my office with it unsigned by 
me. Every man impartially examining his statement would inquire 
how, according to his own view of the case, this had happened. 
How happened it that Bishop Doane regarded the object of his 
visit as accomplished, without Mr. Binney placing his name under 
the other names that were upon it? And there is the answer 
prepared beforehand. " I added, making no application to him for 
a subscription." Mr. Binney did not subscribe his name, because 
I did not apply to him to subscribe ! 

Not make an application to me for a subscription ! 1 Can I 
believe my own eyes ? Must I understand other parts of Bishop 
Doane's letter, to have been conceived and written in the same 
spirit with these words, a spirit which is satisfied with literal truth 
in the words used, though in all honest meaning they are untrue ? 
Not make an application to me for a subscription ! Coming to 
present the object of the new church, himself the agent to obtain 
subscriptions, saying that he had heard I had expressed myself 
favourably to such a project, placing the paper in my hands, and 
showing me the heading and the names of the subscribers, and yet 
making no application to me for a subscription ! Is there one man 
in a thousand, who can avoid saying that Bishop Doane could 
not believe it himself, in any sense in which the- reader would 
accept the words t Had he said that he did not expressly ask me 
to subscribe, it would not have been the fact. His own express 
words, followed by his own express acts, would have been, to the 
apprehension of a child who knew what a subscription paper was, 
and how subscriptions are asked, a refutation of his own assertion. 
With such an act and such words as he describes and gives, after 
he denies that he made any application, the copiousness of our 
language does not supply words that will be true in any fair sense, 
without contradicting him. 

But the point under inquiry is, whether Bishop Doane believed 
that I authorized him to sign my name to the subscription paper. 
And here I must repeat all the facts contained in the paragraph — 
meaning to take for the purpose of my inquiry, the words he states 
from himself or from me as being facts. " I said to Mr. Binney 
" that I had heard he had expressed himself favourably to such a 
"project. I added— making no application to him for a subscrip- 
41 tion, — I have brought this paper to you, sir, to show you what has 
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" been done. He read the heading and the* names, and said, * Why 
" you have begun strong.' I replied, ' Yes, sir, and we hope to go on 
" strong.' He considered for a moment, and then without further 
" remark said, 'Yes, (yes to what? if there was no application to 
" me for a subscription,) I will contribute a thousand dollars, but I 
" shall wish to give you a plan.' I replied in substance, without 
having the most remote idea of his meaning, ' Of course, sir, we 
shall be glad to receive any suggestions from you.' Upon this he 
explained himself in general, as stated from the paper I have 
" quoted." Here is the whole of the facts contained in the para- 
graph I have quoted — from which, by impressions and arguments, 
he came to the conclusion he states. " I regarded the object of my 
visit accomplished, and left the office." 

My first remark upon this language is this, — that if Bishop 
Doane's object was not to get a subscription, but only " to show 
me what had been done," I cannot positively say, that the object 
of his visit had not been accomplished. It was a small matter, 
easily disposed of. My second remark is, that if Bishop Doane's 
object was to get a subscription from me, or to get authority to 
subscribe my name, or authority to use my name at all, then, if 
he regarded the object of his visit accomplished, in that first in- 
terview, he must have walked into my office asleep, and have 
been under the delusion of a dream, and of a very unusual kind 
of dream too, which perverted the meaning of the plainest 
words ; for there is not in any part of that conversation, either as 
he states it, or as I state it, a single word about subscribing or au- 
thorizing the subscription or the use of my name, unless it be found 
in my statement, that I refused to sign the paper, and handed it 
back to him unsigned. No one, certainly, but a dreaming man, 
could have been assured by the words he has stated, that the object 
of getting a subscription from me, or authority to make a subscrip- 
tion for me, to that paper, was accomplished by the conversation 
he writes down. 

And now, while in the transition state between the first and se- 
cond interview, I will make another remark. In our first interview, 
as he states it, there was not a word from me that was finally either 
ambiguous or incomplete — nothing that at the end left occasion to 
ask, whether he understood me, or did not understand me. He says 
that when I used the words " I shall wish to give you a plan," he 
had not the most remote idea of my meaning, and that I then ex- 
plained myself in general, as stated from the paper (of November 
28, 1846,) he had quoted. Of course he then understood the ex- 
planation, which in my words, in the statement referred to, is as fol- 
lows : — " The Bishop then remarked that he should be happy to learn 
" what my plan was, and I answered that I would take my first 
" leisure to draw up a plan, and send it to him. I also remarked 
" that I had had some experience in the difficulties which attended 
" the building of new churches* and that by the word plan, I did 
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" not refer to architectural form or finish, or materials, except that 
" I supposed the building would be brick or stone, (he said as I was 
" proceeding, ' stone roughcast,') but that I referred to details of 
" raising and applying the money, and the disposition of it, after it 
" was finished. With a further remark, that he would be glad to see 
" my plan, the Bishop received the paper from me and left my office." 
It was after he got this explanation, which he admits, and only there- 
fore do I refer to it, that he left my office, regarding the object of his 
visit as accomplished ; and the remark I have to make is this, that at 
that time not a word, according to his own showing, had fallen from 
me, that was in the end ambiguous, incomplete, or required further 
explanation or understanding to arrive at my meaning. There is not 
a single word in his statement or in mine, that has the most remote 
reference to his use of my name, or to his being permitted to speak 
for me at all upon the subject. Would it have been possible for him, 
or for any man of common sense, in the course of that first interview, 
to have asked as matter of explanation, whether he understood me to 
give him liberty to use my name 1 Still further, would it have been 
possible for such a man to have asked me in that first interview, as 
matter of explanation, whether he understood me to give him liberty 
to sign or subscribe my name to the contract? As an original 
question, it would have been a great absurdity, because the sub- 
scribers then on the paper had all signed their own names, and I 
know how to sign mine, and was at my w r riting table, with my pen 
and ink before me, and had returned the paper unsigned to him. 
But as a question for explanation, it would have been more absurd, 
because there was not a word said that required to be explained. 
To suppose, therefore, that Bishop Doane when he first left my 
office, believed that I perhaps meant to give, or had ambiguously 
given him authority to use or to sign my name to the paper, is to 
suppose that he differs from all other men in his understanding of 
language. 

But now we come to the second interview, two minutes or less 
after the first. My own statement of that interview Bishop Doane 
does not admit ; and therefore I do not repeat it for the purpose of 
averring again that it is true, but for the purpose of letting it be 
seen that the language which I say was used by him was at least 
natural, and was an original inquiry, such as might with propriety 
be made, after an expression of my willingness to contribute, with 
a certain reservation. 

My statement is in the present matter as follows : " In less than 
" two minutes after the end of this first interview, the Bishop re- 
" turned, and without resuming his seat, he said, * I suppose you 
have no objection to its being stated, that you are willing to con- 
tribute to the church the sum you have named ;' and after a short 
" pause I replied in these words : ' Quite willing, with the condition 
" I have stated, that the church shall be built according to a plan 
" that I shall approve ;' and the Bishop again left my office." 
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The Bishop's statement is thus : — " I had scarcely reached the 
4f street, however, when it occurred to me that in a case of so much 
interest and importance to the object which I had at heart, assu- 
rance should be made more sure,* and I returned with these very 
words, — * Do I understand you, sir, that I am at liberty to use your 
name?' The reply was, and there was no emphatic pause to 
" make it questionable, — * Certainly, with the understanding I have 
stated.' I left the office, and on the first opportunity wrote on the 
paper, Horace Binney (by G. W. D.), one thousand dollars, in the 
4t very same way that other subscriptions have been entered." 

If my object were to reconcile our statements of the conversation 
in the second interview, I should remark that the words according 
to Bishop Doane, if understood in the sense which the context of 
the first interview requires, do mean precisely the same thing 
imported by the words that I state to have been used, that is to say, 
that he might use my name to state my willingness to contribute, with 
the understanding, qualification, or condition, call it what you will, 
that the plan was such as I should approve. But his words import 
a double sense, a natural and an artificial one, or rather a usual 
and an unusual sense ; and it is in the latter that he claims to have 
accepted and acted upon them, which is wholly at variance with 
any meaning that can be extracted from the words recollected and 
stated by me. An effort to reconcile the two statements .would 
easily bring us together, by taking that sense of his words which 
is not inconsistent with the sense of mine, or vice versa. But 
his act of signing my name, deprives him of the power to admit 
that our respective statements of the second interview can be 
reconciled, and drives him into the necessity of arguing, that I 
authorized him to sign my name to the subscription paper. It being 
therefore impossible, according to his application of the words, to 
reconcile his statement with mine, though it would be perfectly 
easy if the words in his statement are naturally interpreted, I am 
led to inquire whether it can be believed from his own statement 
that the words stated by him as occurring in the second interview, 
were the words really used, and with some minuteness to look at 
the question, he says he asked me, before proceeding to the answer, 
which he says I gave him. 

I doubt whether a paragraph was ever written that betrayed a 
writer's want of confidence in his statement of a conversation, 
more than the whole of Bishop Doane's paragraph, which intro- 
duces the second interview between us. Though he was perfectly 
assured that his object was accomplished in the first interview, he 
came back, he says, to get something more than assurance, — some- 
thing which he had not been able to get before. He was so much 
interested in getting an authority for my subscription, which he had 

* Bishop Doane would not have used these words in this connexion, if he had 
recollected whose assurance it was that Macbeth intended to make " double sure." 
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not applied for, that he thought he would make assurance more sure, 
by coming back and putting a question to me. And let it be recol- 
lected that this was his private thought and purpose, not frankly 
stated to me, to whom he presented himself in a relation that made 
ambiguity, concealment, or even reserve, inexcusable. He was 
sure, but he wanted to be more sure. I might say, that for the 
honour of Bishop Doane, it ought not to be thought that he believes 
it He did not tell me that he came back to make assurance more 
sure. He did not say that he had any doubt about the true import 
of what had occurred between us. He did not come back, accord- 
ing to his own account, unreflectingly, or without perfect self-pos- 
session, for he now recollects, as he says, that there was no pause 
in my reply to his question. He had my statement before him when 
he wrote his letter of the 28th May, and he is able to contradict 
my ifs and pauses, as if he had written them down, as well as my 
name, at the first opportunity. And what are the terms of the 
question that he proposes to me ? He recollects the " very words :" 
/' Do I understand you, sir, that I am at liberty to use your name?* 
Now I do not undertake to say, as Bishop Doane does in various 

E laces, what I should have said or done, in a case I deny to 
ave occurred. I might or might not have asked his meaning. 
But if he supposes that with my unconfidential relations with him, 
and some small portion of experience in the use and application of 
words, I should not have observed the terms of the question, I 
think he mistakes. " Do I understand you, sir?" To what part of 
our conversation in the first interview did this refer ? What was 
there, according to his account of it, or my own, that could be 
misunderstood, or remained to be better understood ? He says 
himself there was nothing, and I say so too. He regarded the 
object of his visit as accomplished. He was assured; and yet 
instead of coming back to get anything further, anything in exten- 
sion of what had been said by me, anything original, he came 
back, according to his own language, only that he might understand 
what I had already said. 

But again. " Do I understand you, sir, that I am at liberty to 
use your name? 19 To use my name? about what, or for what 
purpose ? Had anything passed between us in the first interview 
in regard to the use of my name? Was there anything in my 
handing back the paper without my name, and in my saying that 
the paper contained no plan, and that I wished to give a plan 
myself, all of which he says he recollects, that called for an ex- 
planation whether I did not still mean him to use my name for 
some purpose or other ? 

These, however, are but unimportant matters, when compared 
with the greater which is to follow. 

Supposing Bishop Doane to have addressed those very words to 
me, is there a gentleman upon the face of the earth, who, with such a 
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context before him as Bishop Doane has given, would say that I 
could understand, or that he could propose, under colour of the 
words use my name, to write my signature to the contract? Is 
Bishop Doane so little acquainted with the usage and language of 
mankind, as not to know that asking for liberty to use a name in 
regard to what a party has said or stated, means nothing more nor 
less than the liberty of repeating the statement upon his authority ? 
Is there one gentleman in a thousand who would commit such a 
blunder, as to understand from it an authority to sign a name to a 
subscription paper for the payment of a thousand dollars ? Espe- 
cially can we think he would commit it, when the party for some 
minutes immediately before, had held the paper in his own hands, 
had objected to the loose plan it contained, had expressed, as 
Bishop Doane says, his wish to give a plan, and had returned the 
paper to him unsigned ; and still more especially when, at the very 
time the liberty was inquired about, the party was sitting at his 
writing table, with his pen in his hand, or very near to it? Bishop 
Doane, I fear, cannot set up the plea of ignorance, that permission 
to use a name in that connexion, that is to say, in reference to the 
statements of the prior interview, did not mean, if the expression 
was used, precisely what I have said it means, in the understanding 
of nine hundred and ninety-nine men in a thousand. He was per- 
fectly aware of its usual and accepted import in such a case, when 
he wrote his letter. He is at the same time master of language 
enough to know that the expression by itself is equivocal. Like 
most other expressions standing alone, it has more meanings than 
one. The only sense, perhaps, that can never be ascribed to 
the expression, when standing alone, or with such a context as 
Bishop Doane gives, is that which he has chosen to ascribe 
to himself in his question and to me in my answer. It would 
certainly take, in any case, a most clear and explicit con- 
text, to make that expression warrant the subscription of the 
party's name to a contract for the payment of money. Such a use 
as Bishop Doane has made of it is so unusual, so unnatural gene- 
rally, so little apt to be understood as the use intended, by either 
him who asks the permission, or by him that gives it, that even 
Bishop Doane himself does not venture to apply the words with 
that meaning, when he is making an argument that no condition 
was annexed by me to my gift. He helps them by a word of 
explanation. 

In one of those little dialogues by way of argument, which his 
letter of 28th May supposes, Bishop Doane is pleased to argue in 
this wise : " Nor could Mr. Binney have granted to me, when I 
" came back first, permission to use his name at all, had such been 
" his intention then. He would have said at once, if I had failed to 
" see it, « You must be aware, Bishop, that till I know whether my 
" condition, which is not yet stated, be complied with, I cannot give 
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" you permission to use my name as a contributor. 9 " indeed ! 
Does Bishop Doane say, in his recollections of the conversations 
" as far as was essential," that he asked me whether he might use 
my name as a contributor ? This is truly a marvellous sentence 
to unlock the mind of the writer. He has touched himself with the 
spear of Ithuriel, and not very lightly either. It saves me all 
further commentary upon the words or the argument on this first 
point, that I gave Bishop Doane authority to sign my name to the 
contract. The words of this little colloquy, which are Bishop 
Doane's words, a second time put into my mouth, conclusively 
prove his consciousness of the distinction between permission to 
use a name at all, and permission to use it as a contributor, while 
its logic is of the same kind as that of a previous specimen referred 
to in a note, proving after a new method, that I intended no 
condition, by making me say that the condition was not yet 
stated. I have taken the liberty to italicise the words in the 
extract from Bishop Doane's letter. 

Having thus shown, I apprehend, that the question Bishop Doane 
says he put to me in the second interview, is one that he could not 
have put to me under the circumstances he states, and also one 
that he could not have meant to use in the sense he now gives to 
it, without a purpose of injustice, I need not in this place advert 
particularly to the answer he attributes to me. By displacing the 
question 1 have displaced the answer. If the question was not put, 
the answer was not given. By giving the natural and true meaning 
of the question, if it was asked, I have given the natural and true 
meaning of the answer, if it was replied. If his words, naturally 
taken, asked only for permission to use or give my name as an 
authority for my previous statement, my answer, if given, only 
permitted such a use. " Certainly, with the understanding I have 
stated." " Certainly, you may say that I will contribute one thou- 
sand dollars to the object, with the understanding I have stated, 
that I am to give or approve the plan for raising and applying the 
money, and the disposition of the building after it shall De finished, 
which plan I will prepare and send to you at my first leisure." It 
is under the second point that I shall find it most convenient to 
examine Bishop Doane's construction of the reservation which he 
says my answer contained ; but I will in this place call the reader's 
attention to the fact, that while Bishop Doane states that reservation, 
which in express terms refers to an understanding on my part, — 
" the understanding I have stated," — he thought himself warranted 
to disregard my understanding altogether, and under his impression, 
never communicated to me, that I only had " a fair expectation 
that certain beneficial suggestions, to be communicated by me 
afterwards, would be taken into consideration bv him," as far as 
he thought fit, to write my name without any reservation of any 
kind to the contract I would not sign myself. This is the conclu- 
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sion of the whole matter, as Bishop Doane draws it. I shall notice 
it more fully hereafter. 

But I must gravely repeat that there was no such question in the 
second interview, and no such answer as the recollections of 
Bishop Doane have furnished to his church ; and I do not say this 
upon the authority of my memory, any more than upon the ground 
of reason, probability, and Bishop Doane's own context. The 
question and the answer belong to the same statement, which sets 
out in that strange participial form, " making no application to him 
for a subscription," and has that other expression, so strangely 
recollected by him as " essential to the case," that he presented me 
the paper " to show what had been done V 9 Had he said nothing 
about his application, and nothing about the object for which he 
presented me the paper, a reader, even among his own friends, 
might have thought Bishop Doane had done a strange thing to 
sign my name after I declined signing it myself, and returned the 
paper unsigned. But when he says in effect that I was not asked 
to subscribe, and omits to say that I returned the paper to him 
unsigned, then he flatters himself that he may state his ambiguous 
question, and take shelter under one of the branches of a word that 
ramifies into several meanings. From the moment that my eye 
fastened upon the denial that he applied to me for a subscription, 
so contrary to all regard for sincerity in action, and to the manifest 
meaning of all he said and did, I looked forward with peffect 
certainty to something ahead, which such a statement was to 
assist. And here is a companion to it. 

Bishop Doane is careful to say, and to repeat. under different 
forms — that he signed my name on the first opportunity after he 
left my office — that it was seen by all who saw the paper — that he 
spoke of it freely to all whom it concerned — that he signed it in the 
very same way in which " many other subscriptions have been en- 
tered," meaning no doubt signed for others by him — and that he did 
not receive the slightest intimation of doubtfulness in the matter 
until December, 1846, more than a year and a half, and then 
through the considerate candour of a friend. 

To one of these allegations I must for the sake of order, give my 
attention under another head ; but to the rest of them I will advert 
now, because they contain evidence in themselves, that at the time 
he wrote them, he must have known that they were without sub- 
stance, and were of purely theatrical use. 

My name, he says, was seen by every one who saw the paper ; 
and yet he knew that he was the keeper of the paper, and that I never 
saw it in my life, after the 30th of April, 1845, until upon my re- 
peated call for a copy, the original was sent to me in June, 1847. 
He knew that he never wrote, nor stated to me what use he had 
made of my name. He knew that on the 19th of June, 1845, he re- 
ceived a letter from me, (to which he does not in his whole letter 
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make one express reference,) communicating my plan, and if that 
letter does not intimate doubtfulness about the matter of his signing 
my name to the paper containing his plan, omits it only because it 
expressly declares what was wholly irreconcilable with such an 
act. What can Bishop Doane mean by attempting to obscure a 
fact, by such an averment? 

But again — " he spoke of it freely to all whomsoever it might 
concern." But did he ever speak of it to me ? Was I a person 
whom it did not concern ? He knows that he never did speak to 
me of it at all ; and that I alone, or at least mainly, was the person 
concerned. 

And what is the design of such averments, but that of impressing 
his readers with the belief that it was known to me, when of his 
own knowledge he knew, that he had never made it known to me, 
by word or hint? What can be the meaning of his reference to 
collateral methods of conveying the fact to me, when the direct 
method was as simple and short as the way from his house to 
mine ? Suppose I could hear of it, or had heard of it collaterally, 
what other person in Bishop Doane's situation, would have been 
satisfied with that? If his design, indeed, was to prove that when 
he signed my name he meant no wrong to me, because he did not 
conceal it, but speak of it to others, I must answer that there was 
a time, when I might have been willing to listen to suggestions that 
would account for his silence to me; for the opinion that I was 
disposed to entertain, until I saw his letter of the 28th May, 1847, 
was, that although he had done wrong, he did not mean to do me 
wrong, as to the real extent of my expressed willingness to con- 
tribute to the new church ; and that he had his verbal explanations 
to make, as he has for other subscriptions upon the paper, to which 
I am hereafter to refer. I have been extremely sorry, finally to 
surrender this opinion. But whatever may have been his intentions 
or motives, does any other case occur to the reader, in which so 
awakening a letter as mine of the 19th June, 1845, has been written, 
so circumstantially connected with a working plan for the raising 
and employing a building fund, tallying so perfectly with the out- 
line which Bishop Doane admits that I drew in our first interview, 
and detailing with so much gravity and precision a variety of 
guards against the difficulties which the subscription paper had not 
guarded against — all of them implying, certainly in the strongest 
possible manner, that I at least considered myself as having pro- 
mised no more than conditionally to assist the work, and had given 
no authority to any one to say otherwise, — can the reader recollect 
any other case, in which a party reading these things, possessed of 
a sound understanding, and residing for the whole of that summer 
and the next, not two furlongs from the writer, has relied upon ac- 
cident to bring home to him the knowledge of the fact, that his 
name had been signed unconditionally to the very paper he thus a 
second time had rejected. Though I have had a pretty large ex- 
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perience in the deviations of other men from the plain and direct 
path, I recollect no such case as this. Was it owing to the absence 
of an intimation of doubtfulness of which Bishop Doane was him- 
self conscious? I believe I must, hereafter, show that it was not 

II. I proceed now to the second of Bishop Doane's points, namely, 
that I made an absolute, or unqualified and unconditional promise 
to give one thousand dollars to the church. The answer he at- 
tributes to me, when he asked whether he understood me that he was 
at liberty to use my name, is — " Certainly, with the understanding 
I have stated." 

What precise interval occurred between Bishop Doane's leaving 
my office on the morning of 30th April, 1845, and his act of 
signing my name, 1 have not the means of ascertaining. His letter 
says it was signed " at the first opportunity." The Bishop desires 
to make the impression that the act was instantaneous, because 
the justification of it was so clear as to require no thought. I am 
rather disposed to infer, that Bishop Doane thought more of this 
matter than he states, and that if he did sign my name immediately 
in the first book-shop or friend's office that presented, it was a 
case of most uncommon rapidity and concentration of thought. 
When he left mv office at the end of the first interview, he was 
not quite sure enough that his object was accomplished. He was 
only assured. There must have been at that time, I think, some 
little semi-conscious misgiving that a qualification of some sort was 
annexed to my promise, and that it was not altogether but only 
almost absolute ; but at the end of the second interview, when I 
gave him permission to use my name, expressly " with the under- 
standing" I had stated in the first, then he is double sure, and with 
the velocity of the telegraph his mind springs to the conclusion that 
there was no understanding on my part at all! It is difficult to 
treat his argument with becoming gravity; and yet I feel that I 
owe it to his station. 

After a calm review of what Bishop Doane has written to prove 
there was no condition, I think it proper to say, that the best defence 
that can be made of his construction of this answer, as well as of my 
remarks in the first interview, that there was no condition implied 
in it, but only " suggestions to be superadded to my gift to enhance 
its value," would be to hold, that he does not know what a condition 
means ; and if he were serious in all he savs, I should think he was 
entitled to the benefit of the suggestion. I might think that he 
laboured under the impression, that an " if" was essential to it, or 
a " provided always nevertheless," and that a " but" was by no 
means as good as an '• if," nor substance of any kind as good as 
form. But I cannot believe that he is serious. In law it is some- 
times a puzzle, whether a qualification or restriction annexed to the 
conveyance of an estate, is a condition or something else; and it 
is no offence to Bishop Doane to suppose that he is really ignorant 
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of what a condition in such a case means. But in regard to verbal 
promises, and more especially gratuitous verbal promises, there can 
never be any puzzle at all, nor does it require the least legal train- 
ing to know, whether they were intended to be absolute or not 
absolute, unqualified or qualified, unconditional or conditional. 
Qualification and condition in this application mean the same thing, 
and both of them mean something that limits or restricts the pro- 
mise, either directly, or by connecting it with something to be 
done or agreed to on the other side. To ascertain the meaning, 
the whole of whkt the party says and does at the time must be 
taken together ; and if all is taken together and construed fairly, 
common sense can decide in a moment. A person who takes part 
of the words, and rejects all the rest, as well as all explanatory 
acts, as if they had not been uttered or acted, and then argues for 
an absolute promise from the part he selects, must mean to amuse 
his readers, or if he is serious, he must think very meanly of their 
understandings. If, for instance, (and no case can be more apposite 
than that which is put by Bishop Doane, whose statement I am 
examining, without referring to my own, except so far as he admits 
it,) if, for instance, a written subscription paper for building a new 
church, with either no financial plan in it, or one which refers to 
certain persons to decide upon .the plan, be presented, with certain 
signatures upon it, to a member of the church for his contribution, 
and he shall say or be said to say : " Yes, I will contribute a thou- 
sand dollars, but I shall wish to give you a plan ;" and he then 
explains why he thinks a plan necessary, — not a plan of the church 
building, but a plan for raising and applying the money, and for the 
disposition^ the church after it is built, which he promises to give 
at his first leisure, and then hands back the paper unsigned by him 
to the presenter, — if a person shall argue for an absolute promise 
from the first seven words, rejecting everything else, he must think 
very meanly of the understanding of his hearers, if he expects to 
convince them. 

There is no necessity for introducing a dissertation upon conditions 
— to show that neither ?/nor but, — (though but, which is the word 
Bishop Doane himself attributes to me is exceptive, and excludes 
all promise, except in connexion with what follows,) nor any other 
particular word, is necessary to make a condition. In common 
sense as well as in law, it depends upon the whole transaction ; 
and here are plain matters of fact evident and undeniable, which 
would have made my promise conditional without any other fact 
or word than what Bishop Doane himself states. 

The facts are these : — The subscription paper itself spoke of 
subscriptions to be made as part of $20,000, for the rebuilding of 
the ancient church, the new church to be built according to a plan 
to be approved by the rector and vestry ; but there were no details 
for raising and applying the money, nor for the disposition of the 
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church after it should be finished, nor a provision that anybody was 
to decide upon these but the rector and vestry. The whole was so 
left, as that the same might happen that has happened in the case 
of other rectors and vestries, that the building might be arrested 
when half built, that the parish might become embarrassed by debt 
in the progress of the undertaking, and the parishioners get into 
disputes with one another at the end. 

And now let it be recollected that Bishop Doane twice in the 
course of his letter admits my representation as to the dangers to 
be apprehended from the matter as it stood, and to be avoided by a 
plan which I was to draw up. In one part of his letter he says, 
that in the general outline my statement is correct, and in another 
part, after attributing to me the words " but I shall wish to give you 
a T plan," and after his reply, " Of course, sir, we shall be glad to 
receive any suggestions from you," — he proceeds to say that " upon 
this, I explained myself in general, as stated from the paper he had 
quoted." 

There are then three undeniable facts in the case: 1st, that the 
plan to which I was (not applied to, but heartily desired, as a mat- 
ter " of so much interest and importance to the object,") to sub- 
scribe my name, contained no details whatever, the whole being 
left to the rector and vestry ; 2d, that I stated there were difficulties 
incident to such operations, as I knew by experience, — and 3d, that 
with a view to obviate them, I said I would give a plan. And there 
is a fourth undeniable fact, that after reading the heading and the 
names of the subscribers, I did not sign the paper myself, but re- 
turned it unsigned into his hands. And now let any man of common 
understanding take up these facts, even with the language Bishop 
Doane attributes to me, and see what sort of unconditional promise 
he will extract. " Yes, (with the paper in my hand,) I will contri- 
bute a thousand dollars towards it, but I shall wish to give you a 
plan. I do not mean architectural plan, but plan containing details 
for raising and applying the money, and for the disposal of the 
building after it shall be finished, which I will prepare at my first 
leisure. There are difficulties in the building of churches, of which 
I have had experience." And after such words, I do not put my 
name upon the paper along with the other subscribers, but return 
it into his hands unsigned, and with it he leaves my office. Is it 
not Bishop Doane's express statement that all this happened, — his 
own express statement as to his words, and his own express admis- 
sion of the correctness of my statement, after the words that I say 
I used myself? Though he neither admits nor denies that I ex- 
pressly refused to sign the paper because it contained no plan, does 
he not admit that I returned it unsigned, and gave my reasons for 
promising to give a plan, and was not this a refusal, for those very 
reasons l And supposing all this to have occurred, will Bishop 
Doane still argue that my promise to contribute a thousand dollars 
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was absolute, and in the terms of the subscription paper which I 
would not sign, and that I bound my gift to the plan of the rector 
and vestry, be it what it might be, intending only to increase the 
value of my gift by my own plan, which he was at liberty to reject 
or adopt at his pleasure, but for which he professes the most conde- 
scending consideration ? Will Bishop Doane argue this ? He cer- 
tainly does argue it from these very premises, and he has no better 
to argue from. 

But now let me ask, whether it is possible that Bishop Doane 
was deceiving himself, when he wrote that " he received from me 
no impression of a condition imposed ?" He argues that what he 
understood me to mean, was that I was to offer " certain beneficial 
suggestions," with " the fair expectation of their being taken into 
consideration in the farther prosecution of the enterprise ;" and, 
that as the plan I sent to him, in one particular was preliminary 
and impracticable, and would have frustrated the undertaking — 
which he was sure 1 did not mean, (though he never would ask me 
whether I did or did not), and as to the subsequent part, that it was 

f>remature and disturbing, and which had, therefore, all along been 
eft out of sight by common consent, (doubtless he means by my 
consent also), therefore that he used the discretion which the case 
implied, " and trusted to the course of events to carry my views 
into effect, so far as they were practicable and profitable for the 
undertaking; but by no means that any condition was to be im- 
posed." 

Why, has not Bishop Doane sufficient perspicacity to see that in 
these paragraphs, and throughout his letter, he is arguing about the 
character of the condition, and not against its existence 1 He ar- 
gues that it meant this, and did not mean that; that I did not wish 
this by it, and I must have wished that; that the preliminary part 
was impracticable, and the subsequent part premature ; and that he 
had a discretion which the case implied (though what that means 
it is beyond my power to comprehend) — this he argues, admitting 
all along a condition or qualification of some kind, and trying to 
reduce it to nothing. He has too much sense to be deceived by 
trivialities like these. He knows as well as anybody, that if I did 
answer in the second interview, " certainly, with the understanding 
I have stated," — 1 meant " certainly not, without that understand- 
ing." It would have been better if he had waived all argument, 
and simply insisted upon his power to take a part of what I had 
said, and to reject all the rest, by virtue of that discretion which he 
thinks " ihe case implied." It would have been vastly better, than 
to say gravely " that he received from me no impression of a con- 
dition imposed," and then to make an argument, such as he has 
made, which only shows that it is a very dangerous thing to be 
judged either by Bishop Doane's impressions, or by his notion of 
conditions. The quiet, easy pre-eminence that he assumes, to ar- 
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gue what I mean from wnat I do not say, and what I do not mean 
from what I do say, and to brush me out of his path as if I had been 
under years of discretion, or had undertaken to dispose of his 
money, would be truly amusing, if the spirit that has characterized 
the defence of his act, did not drive away the smile before it could 
be finished on the lips. There is nothing whatever in Bishop 
Doane's position out of his Cathedra, which makes such an attitude 
towards me, or towards any gentleman, either natural or graceful 
in him. 

If indeed, a clergyman, the agent for collecting subscriptions, can 
hear a statement of objections which prevents a party from signing 
a subscription paper — take an assurance that the party would 
contribute, but that he wished to give a plan — and also take per- 
mission to use his name with a reservation, which, if it had any 
meaning, connected the permission with a plan he was to give, — 
and then, that such a clergyman may sign the party* s name to the 
very paper, that he would not sign himself — and argue that the plan 
to be given, signified nothing but what was to be subject to his ab- 
solute discretion, without conference with, or reference to the party 
concerned — if it be true that all this can be done, which is precisely 
what Bishop Doane says is my case, and what he has acted out — 
and if it is also true, that the office and station of a clergyman are 
to prevent the question being asked whether, after a calm and dis- 
passionate consideration of the facts, he believes what he says, it is 
high time that even half smiles should cease, at the intervention of 
clergymen to solicit subscriptions, which are to work by example 
to their parishioners. It is not safe for themselves, nor for any 
one else. • 

And there is a further proof to be given of Bishop Doane's want 
of candour, and his substitution of adroitness in its place, when he 
says, " that he trusted to the course of events to carry my views 
into effect, so far as they were practicable and profitable to the 
undertaking." As to much more than one half of all my plan, the 
raising and securing the money, and the application of it, so as to 
keep harmless the parish corporation, and to prevent the disgrace 
of their being dunned for their debt, or the church being stopped in 
its progress, — the part in my estimation most essential, for reasons 
I need not state, — he says in another place that it was imprac- 
ticable, and would have frustrated the undertaking, which I could 
not mean to do, and therefore he did not mean to carry it into effect 
at all ; and as to the balance of the plan, the disposition of the 
church, so that fathers and mothers of families with their children, 
whether rich or poor, might occupy the new church in separate 
pews, as from the beginning they had occupied the present church, 
this he says was premature, and introduced disturbing elements 
into the case; and he would have it meant, that he trusts to carry 
my views into effect in this respect, as far as they are practicable 
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and profitable. Does Bishop Doane mean to imply that they are 
practicable or profitable at all? If he does not, what can be 
thought of his candour in this passage ; and if he does, what can 
be thought of his printed declarations in the charge he left at my 
house, and of Bishop Ives's endorsement of them, at the ceremony 
of laying the corner stone ? The charge says that my plan was 
absurd, since it proposed not a free church, but to distribute the 
pews by a sale. It says that it is unhappy to introduce into the 
house of prayer, the distinctions of condition and the disparities of 
circumstance (namely, by permitting persons who assist to build 
a church, to acquire a pew in it) ; and he interprets the Epistle of 
St. James, as containing an express command against it. The 
account of Bishop Ives's address, which I take, perhaps erro- 
neously, to have been drawn up for the Churchman of 5th December, 
1846, by Bishop Doane himself, says, " that he showed the absurdity 
and impiety of solemnly offering to God, buildings which were still 
retained under the control of men, and liable to desecration; alluding 
in conclusion to the duty of throwing open our churches to all, and 
of not knowing the distinction between rich and poor in the house 
of God." I do not aver that Bishop Ives said this in so many 
words, for his words are not given, nor do I know that he even 
thought the whole of what the words actually import ; but ob- 
viously the writer intended to make him endorse Bishop Doane's 
charge ; and this publication, be it remarked, was after my plan, 
and after my statement of 28th November, 1846, were in Bishop 
Doane's hands. And does Bishop Doane mean to hold out to his 
building committee and parish, in his letter of 28th May, 1847, that 
he trusts to carry my Views into effect in any particular, in regard 
to the disposition of the pews? In the name of all that is modest 
and sincere, if this be his meaning, how happens it that when I sent 
him my plan and letter on the 19th June, 1845, and proposed the 

Elan as a basis for consideration, upon which I should be happy to 
ave conversation with him whenever he pleased, he should never 
hold a word of conversation with me about it, and now write that 
he used the discretion which he considered that the case implied ? 
I confess that the further I go into this matter, the less am I able to 
comprehend Bishop Doane. 

There are two or three other matters which I must advert to, as 
characteristic of the unreflecting though bitter spirit in which 
Bishop Doane wrote this remarkable letter. I will refer to them 
with less detail. 

He says, to excuse his use of my name, by signing it to a paper 
containing a promise that I would not sign myself, "it was done 
in the very same way that many other subscriptions have been 
entered," namely, by G. W. D. 

It is well for Bishop Doane that he uses the auxiliary verb in 
the very tense he has selected. Had he used the only pertinent 

10 
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tense, his assertion would not have been true, because all the sub- 
scriptions, when I saw the paper, purported to be autographic. 
Why does he adopt the have been ? It would not probably strike 
a common reader, that the fact of signatures by G. W. D., before 
mine as well as after, was not distinctly asserted by him. Such a 
reader would probably think that it was asserted, and pretty plainly 
too, and therefore he would infer that the subscription of my name 
by G. W. D. was within the authority of an example which had 
been before my own eyes. But Bishop Doane is a master of the 
auxiliaries. He has not asserted it, and if such an inference should 
be drawn, it would be a false one. Even the assertion that many 
other subscriptions were so entered is inaccurate, so far as regards 
the subscription paper sent to me in June, 1847. On that subscrip- 
tion paper, which contains the names of twenty-eight subscribers, 
four of them only, excluding my own, are signed by G. W. D., and 
all of them after mine ; and of the four, one is for 100 dollars, one 
is for 50, and two are for 500 and 750 dollars respectively. What 
authority he had for these signatures specifically, or any of them, 
he does not state. If it was not better than he had for mine, these 
signatures have poor support ; and if it was better, they are poor 
support to mine. I hope his relations to the parties, personal or 
otherwise, justified what he did, without any nice scanning of the 
authority, and if he was to pay any of the subscriptions himself, it 
may have been all right; but if in the twelve years I have resided 
for the summer in Burlington, since Bishop Doane was the rector 
of St. Mary's, he can cite any other instance in which he signed 
my name, with my consent, it will be a better argument for what 
he has done than all that his letter contains.- His use of my name 
in that way was a great blunder, and a most unwarrantable liberty, 
considering our personal relations merely ; and now that I know 
what use he has made of even the cautious permission I gave him, 
I do agree with all his argument upon that point, that my permis- 
sion to him to state anything from me, under even an express quali- 
fication, was an imprudence, which ought not to be repeated. 

In another part of his letter, Bishop Doane also says : " Let me 
here say, that in procuring a subscription of more than thirteen 
thousand dollars, no man or woman put in a single word of con- 
dition, or the slightest claim for equivalent, unless Mr. Binney so 
makes out his case." 

Supposing this to be true, what effect has it except that of giving 
a little more development to the charitable purpose with which 
Bishop Doane wrote his letter ? What effect upon the question of 
fact, which is whether /and not another did put in a word of con- 
dition, or a claim for equivalent? The thing to be proved is that / 
did or did not, and not whether others did not, with whom I had 
no conference, joint compact, or common understanding. My 
claim to an equivalent, to which Bishop Doane refers, was that of 
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providing for a right to all subscribers to bid for a pew, myself in 
common with others; and I explicitly admit my intention to secure 
this right. I had a desire, and I trust it was neither unchristian 
nor unreasonable, that while I should continue to reside in Bur- 
lington, I might occupy a pew almost as convenient for public 
worship as Bishop Doane's had been during all the time of our 
joint residence in that place, and not be forced to beg from some 
of my friends in the parish, (as to the perfect notoriety of all, I 
have frequently done,) a refuge from my position. The reference 
to such an equivalent is, in Bishop Doane's mind, so venal as to be 
incredible. " I could not think he would so give." 

But is it true that no man or woman but myself put in a single 
word of condition? Is this invidious distinction between me and 
others founded in fact ? 

I have already said that the best defence of Bishop Doane would 
be, that he does not know what a condition means ; and I think I 
can give a proof of it, in regard to certain subscriptions which 
were on the subscription paper, when it was first exhibited to me, 
and to one or more that were placed upon it afterwards. I suppose 
I need not argue the position, that an agreement by a subscriber 
with an agent to obtain subscriptions, that the agent shall pay the 
amount of the subscription himself, in consideration of a debt due 
to the subscriber by the agent or by his property* is as between the 
subscriber and the agent an understanding to that effect, and also 
a condition. It is a condition as between them, the agent and the 
subscriber, whether the agent is authorized by his principal to make 
such agreement or not. If the subscriber has signed his own name 
unconditionally, the condition may not bind the principal, unless he 
has authorized it, or ratified it upon full information. It must have 
been quite amusing to the vestry of St. Mary's Church, to read 
Bishop Doane's argument in regard to his limited authority as 
agent of the vestry, — the bishop of the diocese, the rector of the 
church, the head of the corporation, and withal the personal 
identity that fills these stations ! I forbear. I give him the 
benefit of the distinction. But let it be recollected that it was the 
fact, and not the legal effect of it, that Bishop Doane meant to 
convey to his readers. His averment is, that " in procuring a 
" subscription of more than thirteen thousand dollars, no man or 
"woman put in a word of condition, or the slightest claim for 
" equivalent, unless Mr. Binney so makes out his case." He 
meant to be understood that all but myself had with a single heart 
agreed to throw his own money into the lap of the vestry, without 
any arriire pensee, or collateral understanding whatever. And 
certainly the subscription paper, when I saw it, exhibited that 
appearance; and it was only by that appearance that the subscrip- 
tions before mine could operate by way of example upon me, or 
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mine could operate by way of example upon those who came 
after me. 

And now what is the fact ? I will not cite names at present. It 
has been painful enough to me to bring into this unexpected con- 
troversy, the name of a single person besides Bishop Doane ; and 
I will bring no other names into it at present. Nevertheless, I do 
aver, upon information which I am ready to avouch, and do believe 
to be exactly true, that both before and after my name on that sub- 
scription paper, there are subscribers of both descriptions, autogra- 
phic, and also by G. W. D., who had the understanding or 
agreement with him, which I call a condition, that Bishop Doane 
himself was to pay the amount subscribed, in whole or in part, in 
satisfaction of St. Mary's Hall loan, or of his own previous per- 
sonal liability. Bishop Doane may think that the loan and the debt 
were as good as money. I care not if they were better. They 
were not the same thing ; and the fact of the understanding, agree- 
ment, or condition, is incontrovertible proof of it. The precise 
equivalent for the subscription was the payment of Bishop Doane's 
debt, or so much of a mortgage on his property. 

And now at the conclusion of this head, let me explain my 
remark in a previous page, that at the time he subscribed my name, 
Bishop Doane may not have intended to do me final wrong ; but that 
while he acted disingenuously to others, by signing it without con- 
dition, he reserved himself for explanations to all whom it might 
concern. 

On the 19th June, 1845, Bishop Doane had in his hands a letter 
from me, beginning with these words : "I promised to sketch a plan 
upon which I should be willing to contribute to the erection of a 
new St. Mary's church ;" and the paper enclosed with it was my 
plan. 

Bishop Doane now admits, by necessary implication, that this 
letter which enclosed the plan, prepared at my first leisure after the 
conversation on the last day of April, and for not preparing which 
at a still earlier day, my statement sets forth that I excused myself 
to him verbally, in Burlington, which he neither admits nor denies, — 
I say Bishop Doane now admits by necessary implication, that my 
letter asserted that the promise, or rather the willingness on my 
part to contribute, was conditional, and dependent upon a plan to be 
furnished by myself. His letter speaks only of the paper contain- 
ing the plan. He is determined not to speak of my letter of the 
19ih June; but he had them both; and while he mentions only the 
promised plan, he is arguing about the letter. 

I will quote his words : — " It was not until the 19th June that 
" Mr. Binney sent his promised plan, seven weeks after our inter- 
" view, and when his name had bteen in use in all good faith, for 
" seven weeks, as an example to my parishioners. I read it with 
" care and consideration. I still regarded it as his contribution to 
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" our enterprise, in aid of it, and not as a condition to restrict his 
subscription. I could not think that he would give so, or so ex- 
pect me to accept. I did not think it for a moment." " Had I for 
a moment considered the paper to be the statement of a condition 
41 acting backward seven weeks, upon a permission all that time in 
44 use, I should have gone to Mr. Binney at once, stated to him my 
44 evident misunderstanding, and asked his permission, if it could not 
44 be reconciled, to erase his name from the subscription." 

The plan does not contain one word about condition, or under- 
standing, or my connexion with the subject from beginning to end. 
It is my letter alone that does this, and that expressly connects my 
willingness to contribute to the new church with the plan I pro- 
mised to prepare, and then sent to him ; and all his argument 
against the contribution being conditional, is by necessary implica- 
tion an admission that my letter had stated it to be conditional. 
And who that reads and understands, can doubt it? And could 
he have* doubted it then himself? Was he not certain, that I 
at least stated it to be conditional? Is it possible that Bishop 
Doane, who thus reasons about my letter of June, 1845, and argues 
against the connexion of promise with plan which it states, can be 
the same person who in a preceding paragraph of the same letter 
says, " that never, until December, 1846, did I receive the slightest 
intimation of doubtfulness about the matter, and then through the 
considerate kindness of a friend ?" Never the slightest intimation 
of doubtfulness from a letter eighteen months before, which expressly 
connects the willingness to contribute with my own plan of contri- 
bution, and which he now says, that at that very time he rejected 
as incompetent to establish the connexion, because I was seven 
weeks too late in asserting it! Can Bishop Doane, who communi- 
cates to his vestry his thought as of that very 19th June, 1845, that 
it was not lawful for me to state that my gift was conditional, 
because I was then too late, be the same Bishop Doane, who in the 
same letter states, that until December, 1846, he never received the 
slightest intimation of doubtfulness in the matter? Did any man 
in the world before this, ever think of pleading the Statute of Limit- 
ations, without having previously received the slightest intimation 
of doubtfulness about the matter? Nay, is it possible that such a 
train of objection and argument as Bishop Doane states as of the 
time when he received my plan, — about the lapse of seven weeks, 
— of example to his parishioners, — of his not thinking for a moment 
that my contribution was conditional,— of his dissection of my plan 
into preliminary and subsequent, and using a discretion implied by 
the case to disregard both, — could have gone through his mind at 
that time ? If it did, a man who had not determined to cast away 
all the courtesies which prevail among gentlemen, would have taken 
the very course which he acknowledges he did not take. I was 
within two minutes' walk of him ; and with such a letter as mine in 
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his hands, if he had not known that there was no mistake at all on 
my part, and had not then meant to explain away all his unknown 
actings when necessary, nay, if he had even been confidently certain 
that 1 was mistaken, he would have come to me at once, and have 
asked me what my letter meant about my contributing according to 
a plan. 

But I think it demonstrable that these different trains of thought 
which he has grouped together, did not pass through his mind at 
that time. They are neither more nor less than parts of an argu- 
ment postliminiar to my statement, to meet a case which had two 
aspects, one that my letter had given to it, and which it was necessary 
to meet, bcause it was impossible for him to turn away from it, 
and the other, an aspect his own act had given to it, and which by 
putting it in various lights, he hoped to show had some resemblance 
to an original. 

One part of this train of thoughts is this, — that when he got my 
plan, he did not think it was a condition, — that he did not think I 
would give so, or so expect him to accept : — " I did not think it for 
a moment." He here avers the fact as of the very time. Another 
part is this, — that my promised plan and the letter stating the con- 
dition, had been sent " seven weeks after our interview, and when 
" my name had been in use in all good faith for seven weeks as an 
"example to his parishioners." Now the state of mind represented 
by the first set of thoughts, is an exemption from all doubt or con- 
trary suggestion whatever, that my promise was absolute in the 
beginning : the sefcond is that of a mind seeking for an answer to 
my letter of the 19th June, in which he perceived there was a con- 
dition annexed to my promise. What had the seven weeks' use and 
example to do in a mind that had not received the " slightest inti- 
mation of doubtfulness," that my promise was absolute at the 
beginning, an^ did not see that I had stated the contrary? It is 
simply an answer, such as it is, that I was too late in suggesting it, 
and that he was excused by limitation of time (a short and sharp 
statute), from assenting to my assertion, or paying any attention 
to it. 

So it is, when men attempt to argue away matter of fact. Bishop 
Doane either doubted at that time, from the terms of my letter, 
whether my promise was absolute, and then the course that a gen- 
tleman should have taken was as clear as light ; or^he knew that it 
was conditional, and meant if necessary, to make a future explana- 
tion, keeping silence at the time, and letting my example to his 
farishioners work. And what was the exlanation probably intended? 
t was the same that he has to make of certain other of the sub- 
scriptions, that the qualification was between him and the subscri- 
bers, which he could set right in regard to them, if there should 
be need. 

I have possibly erred, (and I admit there are some difficulties in 
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'my way,) in supposing that the wrong he intended to do me was 
not conceived in the beginning; and if he had really put that care- 
fully worded question to me, when he says he put it : — " Do I 
understand you, sir, that I am at liberty to use your name?" — I 
should think that the argument of original design was unan- 
swerable. But that question never was put to me ; and therefore, 
taking into view all the circumstances, I still incline to the opinion 
that it was only when he thought he could charge upon me the 
shame of fighting in the dark, that he also thought he might 
challenge my character for belief against anything he might say. 

If I have erred in this theory, it is through a very natural effort 
to account for what otherwise remains a gross wrong from the 
beginning, never relapsed in prosecution for a single moment, up to 
the date of the letter I have been examining. 

In conclusion, let me say a word in regard to a part of the letter 
of the 28th May, 1847, that I think it probable Bishop Doane does 
believe, namely, my attributing to him, erroneously, in our first 
conversation, the use of the words " stone roughcast." And I dis- 
tinctly say, that if, instead of arguing that it was morally impossible 
for him to have used the words, and especially arguing it from 
what others knew of his opinion on that head, and that he never for 
a moment would have consented to any material but stone — he 
had simply stated, that he used some other word of similar sound, 
and what it was, as a matter of fact, I should have been inclined 
to believe that I had misheard or misunderstood him. The dif- 
ference between the recollection of a person using words expres- 
sive of the state of his own mind, and the recollection of one 
who hears them used by him, without further acquaintance with his 
mind, I acknowledge to be much in favour of the former. I do not 
doubt, that he intended the building should not be roughcast. But 
I knew nothing of his intention, except from what he then said, and 
I had read the subscription paper with too little reference to the 
architecture of the building to observe what it said upon that sub- 
ject. I was looking for something else when I read it. 

Bishop Doane's disingenuous reasoning does, however, com- 
pletely preclude any admission on my part, that I made the mistake, 
and not he. He would fain have me insist upon my accuracy as 
to the words stone roughcast, as the only words in his remarks that 
I claimed to be accurate in, and from this fulcrum he thinks to push 
my memory from off its centre in the entire conversation. He 
marks the whole extract from my statement, nearly two pages of 
his manuscript in length, with strong double commas of quotation, 
so that the reader, unless his eye is quick to catch a single tick of 
his pen, will not observe the quoted words of conversation which I 
meant principally to specify ; and he so treats my distinction be- 
tween verbal and general recollection, as if I had meant specially 
to insist upon the stone roughcast as the key of my memory ; where>- 
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a?, I disclaimed verbal accuracy as to the body of the sentence in 
which those words were contained, and excepted those words, be- 
cause my ear had received the impression of them. So much for 
Bishop Doane's candour. 

The words stone roughcast were wholly immaterial, and belonged 
to the architecture of the building, which I expressly excluded from 
so much of the plan as I meant to exercise my judgment upon. In 
good faith, while I disclaimed accuracy as to other words, I ex- 
cepted these, because I knew that my ear received the impression 
of them, and I carried it into my written plan on the 19th June, 
following. What an issue was this, to be placed by Bishop Doane 
in the very front of his array ! 

But still more from Bishop Doane in the same strain. He does 
not state that he recollects the words he did use, but he argues that 
it was morally impossible he could have said " stone roughcast," 
because among other things, he would not have consented to it. 
(The agent for collecting subscriptions, under the direction of the 
vestry, is now becoming the principal !) Grant that he would not 
have consented to it, and did not mean it, does Bishop Doane think 
it is morally impossible for him to commit a mistake, and to say 
one word for another? At the best, if he does not recollect the 
words he used, it is a question whether it was his tongue, or my ear, 
that made the mistake. The probabilities may be in his favour, as 
they were his own words ; but, forefend the moral impossibility of 
Bishop Doane's being mistaken ! 

I do not say that he recollects the words he used ; but if he does, 
what were they ? I should have read them underscored with treble 
instead of double lines, if they had been of a kind to hurt me, or to 
hurt the character of my memory. If he does recollect them, and 
they were not stone roughcast, I venture to suggest that they were 
so much the same in sound, as to corroborate the general fidelity of 
my statement, like one of those undesigned coincidences which Dr. 
Paley makes the basis of his fine argument in the Hora Paulina. 
I am indebted for this thought, to the structure which is now in the 
course of erection as the new St. Mary's church. The technical 
name for that kind of stone-work I do not know, but I have heard 
that it is, or very properly may be, called stone roughdrest ; and if 
these were the words, then I hope that neither my hearing nor my 
memory will be considered in their dotage, because I retained two 
of the syllables, and lost the third, by a fall of the speaker's voice, 
or by indifference to the answer, or by any other cause the reader 
pleases. So much for this important issue. 

I deem it unnecessary to offer a syllable of apology for having 
throughout spoken of Bishop Doane's proceeding in this case, 
precisely in the words I have used. I have not gone out of the 
case to speak of him at all or in any respect, except as the author 
of a misrepresentation and a calumny; and all I have written 
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is strictly defensive, as it is strictly relative to the character of 
his letters. My statement of the 28th November, 1846, is before 
the reader. Let him dispassionately decide whether Bishop Doane 
is represented by that paper as having done more than, with a small 
sacrifice of pride or hostility on his part, admitted of explanation, 
which his own course prevented my seeking personally at his 
hands, without disregarding my relations to him as a gentleman, 
and in affairs of this nature his equal generally, and considerably 
his senior in years. His episcopal or clerical character had nothing 
to do in the matter. I rather think a great mistake is made by 
some persons on this head. It is a dangerous thing for a clergyman 
to touch the world in too many points, unless he is perfectly aware 
at all times of what he is about. If he errs in matters of property, 
or personal right, or in his civil intercourse with laymen, to their 
prejudice, he has the rights of a layman in the controversy it may 
occasion, and nothing more : and no small part of the injury he 
does in such a case, is in compelling laymen to turn away in their 
own vindication, from an office which they perhaps habitually turn 
to with affection and reverence. — It is so emphatically in the present 
instance. What I laid to Bishop Doane's charge, was reserve to 
me as a gentleman, when it was his duty to explain himself, and 
indelicacy in raising or suffering an unfounded report among his 
parishioners, which a word of explanation from him would have 
silenced. This is a charge, I should think, which an impartial person 
would hardly have deemed to be of deep aggravation in the state 
of facts which my paper records, and which Bishop Doane in all 
substantial points admits. If it had been otherwise, Mr. M'llvaine 
would hardly have become the channel of transmission. And yet 
what was Bishop Doane's course — and if he will say that he has 
any claims as a clergyman that I have not respected, let him now 
answer — what was his course, but to take a copy of my statement 
as soon as he got it, and quietly lay aside with it an envenomed 
shaft, to be aimed at me whenever I should openly resist the use he 
had made of my name, — with perfect truth I may say, to be aimed 
at my back, after I should cease to be an inhabitant of Burlington. 
The making of a copy might have been, and with any fair purpose 
would have been, an indifferent thing ; but to make it for the pur- 
pose of annoyance, and above all to keep it six months together for 
mortal annoyance, without letting a syllable of his purpose break 
upon the air, — this is a different thing. Bishop Doane may give 
any name that he pleases to such a proceeding. I do not care to 
do it myself. I can excuse mistakes in another as readily I hope 
as anybody. I ask it for my own. We all commit them. Most 
frequently, it is to be hoped, we do it through surprise, or by acci- 
dent. But deliberate wrong I do not ask or expect to be excused 
in me, until I show my repentance and make atonement. Happily, 
— I end with the word which he adopted in regard to his fortunate 
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Eossession of the evidence of my clandestine statement, — happily, I 
ave never known an instance in which an arrow has more 
righteously sprung back, to do the execution upon himself that he 
unjustly intended for me. He cannot be surprised that I am not 
willing to let my character go at the hands of the first assailant, 
and especially, an assailant such as he has shown himself to be. 

After this review of Bishop Doane's letter to Mr. Milnor, — and I 
am sure that in writing it I have expunged many, very many, words 
and sentences that would have more truly expressed my scorn for 
the imputation of having evaded a pecuniary engagement, and 
secretly misrepresented my neighbour — after this review, I submit 
the whole matter for calm consideration by others. 

The word and the thought which have been ever present to me 
during this review have been, the Church, the Church of which 
Bishop Doane is a Bishop, and myself a member. The bearing of 
this controversy has never been absent from my mind, and I have 
never ceased to regret the controversy, on account of its bearing, 
even at the time that I challenged it in the most public form. But 
the injury to the Church by a controversy which on the one hand 
may implicate a member, and on the other hand a Bishop, can be 
easily overrated, and most commonly is so. As we know by the 
word of infallible truth, that nothing can prevail against the Church, 
we must know as a part of the same truth, that contentions between 
her ministers, or dissensions between them and her humbler mem- 
bers, from whatever cause arising, or by whatever temper they 
may be inflamed, will not finally derange or tarnish even a fold of 
her " beautiful garments." 



POSTSCRIPT. 



After the press had worked off the preceding pages, I detained 
the sheets in the printer's hands until I could try the effect of an 
effort, which, if fortunate, might modify or possibly supersede the 
communication of them to others. 

Few persons can imagine the reluctance with which I have come 
to the printing of this pamphlet. It can hardly be exaggerated. In 
regard to the differing recollections of Bishop Doane and myself on 
the point of his authority to subscribe my name, I think it probable 
that this reluctance would have induced me to trust to time and 
other circumstances in connexion with my recorded declaration of 
trust, to place this matter in a safe position for me, without resort- 
ing to publication or printing. And possibly I might have so left 
the whole matter, if Bishop Doane had been content so to leave it. 
Such was undoubtedly my first intention. But it has been materially 
modified by the newspaper reference adverted to in the preface, of 
which Bishop Doane has been indirectly or remotely the cause, 
though I by no means charge it upon him in any other sense. It 
may have been the work of malevolence to him rather than to me, 
or what is equally probable, of malevolence to both. The origin 
of the whole matter, however, lies at his door, and not at mine. I 
have been compelled by it to look a little into futurity. 

Litera scripta manet, and the written document remains in few 
places more securely, or with better chance of being preserved, than 
among the muniments of a church, and especially when it concerns 
the foundation of a new church edifice. The direction of Bishop 
Doane's letters, their relation to the new edifice, of which he may be 
regarded as the founder, their probable preservation as a part of the 
history of the new building, and their comprehension of much more 
than the subject of his authority — so much more indeed as to make 
the question of authority subordinate, and to give to it all the impor- 
tance that it has — essentially distinguish this case from the common 
cases of difference of recollection, by parties to a fugitive or perish- 
able transaction. It is the continuing existence of these letters, 
proceeding from such a source, and reposited in such a place, that 
has satisfied me of my obligation to others to confront them by 
something that has some chance of being rememorated, when either 
malice or inquisitiveness shall bring out from its alcove the cartulary 
of the new St. Mary's church. My letter of the 7th December, 1847, 
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to the building committee will have, after the present day, a precarious 
existence, and a still more precarious juxtaposition by the side of 
Bishop Doane's letters. Quis custodiet custodes ? There were but 
two precautions, that I could think of, and only one of them in my 
own power, which might make my defence as enduring as the 
accusation. One of them was the removal of Bishop Doane's 
letters from the archives of the church, and the cancellation of 
them. The other was to print all the letters on both sides, with 
fitting remarks, and to place them in the hands of those who would 
have no interest in separating them. It was to the alternative in 
my own power that I was first impelled by the best consideration 
I could give to the subject ; but reflection in some respects altered 
my opinion, and I detained the printed sheets, that I might present 
the other to the consideration of St. Mary's vestrymen, as one that 
in justice I had a right to ask and expect. I am happy that I did 
so. I am sorry to say that my effort has not been successful. 

What effect the removal and cancellation of those letters would 
have, or ought to have, upon me, if the event should happen, I 
deemed it right to reserve for my own consideration, without 
stating the contingency to the vestry. This has become a case, in 
which I can have no further reference to conditions in my inter- 
course with the opposite side. That such an event might justly 
call for a restricted circulation of the pamphlet is clear. That it 
should prevent the circulation beyond my own personal friends, and 
the few who have the care of the trust, would, perhaps, be thought 
reasonable. That it ought not to lead to the complete suppression 
of the pamphlet, is by no means certain. I have no feelings of 
vindictiveness towards Bishop Doane, as I shall never doubt that 
he had towards me. I do not believe, that with those who know 
me well, his letters have prejudiced me in their good opinion, or 
can prejudice me in the slightest degree. I have, therefore, no 
personal resentment to gratify on account of injury suffered, if I 
could stoop to gratify personal resentment for any cause. I would 
rather increase than impair Bishop Doane's usefulness in the 
church, in which for some time he has been so prominent. But 
let a man place himself, if possible, in my position, and ask his 
conscience, as I have asked mine, whether I could unresistingly 
suffer those letters to remain uncancelled in a vestry box, without 
being recreant to the duty I owe to those whom I hope to survive 
me, and never to think of me with shame ; and whether my resist- 
ance being ineffectual, I should not be open to equal reproach, if I 
did not give my denial and defence all the perpetuity that printing 
types can give them. I have no fear of the response that every 
man's conscience would give him in his own case. My own has 
given it with all the distinctness possible. Surely I may be per- 
mitted to recoil from the apprehension of posthumous dishonour, 
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without being thought to imply, that I make a pretension on any 
ground to posthumous praise. 

I have thus with great frankness expressed my motives and pur- 
poses, even as they have gone into action, since the preceding sheets 
were printed ; and I subjoin the letter which in prosecution of them I 
addressed by the mail of the 6th February, to the present warden 
of St. Mary's church, his reply on the 12th, and my rejoinder on 
the 13th of the same month, which closed this matter. If a vestry 
could never be specially convened upon reasonable notice, nor hold 
its meeting without the presence of the rector, the coolness of the 
postponement intimated to me would have been less striking. 



Philadelphia, Feb. 6, 1849. 

To Thomas Milnor, Esq. 

Warden of St. Mary's Church, Burlington. 
Sir,— 

Since the beginning of June, 1847, twenty months have elapsed, in any 
part of which time the vestry of St. Mary's Church might have had legal 
recourse upon my alleged subscription to the new church, with my most 
ready assent. During this period I have tendered myself ready for any 
proceeding, and in the meanwhile have endeavoured, by a letter to the 
Building Committee of December 7, 1847, to place an imperfect corrective 
among the papers of the church, by the side of Bishop Doane's letter of 
28th May, 1847. It has now become necessary for me to act further in 
this behalf, independently of the Building Committee; and I therefore 
make this communication to the constituent body of which you are the 
Warden. 

Bishop Doane's letter of 28th May, 1847, to the Secretary of the Build- 
ing Committee, is plainly defamatory, and what in law is called libellous, 
in a part that has no connexion with his asserted authority to sign my 
name to the subscription paper of the new church. His letter of 8th 
June, 1847, written after he was informed of the construction given by me 
to this part of his preceding letter, its natural and necessary construction, 
and also of the facts which disproved his calumnious allegations, did not 
disclaim the meaning I attributed to it, nor retract it, nor apologise for it ; 
nor has he to my knowledge written or said anything of this kind upon 
any subsequent occasion. 

I must ask the Vestry for some consideration in this matter. The sub- 
scription of my name begins with Bishop Doane's act without written 
authority, and without corroboration by witness or circumstance; and 
upon my plain and respectful denial of his authority, he not only asserts 
it in terms which he means to be contradictory throughout, but he couples 
a calumny with it, in the wholly unnecessary and unfounded misrepresen- 
tation of another matter, and places it in a letter which is to go among the 
records of the church, and to remain as long as the church remains, as an 
evidence of my gross misconduct. I know nothing like this. I have 
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heard of nothing in all respects like it. Nevertheless I have been patient, 
and have been willing that the Vestry should take its own course of 
action, knowing that any kind of action would enable me to do myself 
justice. But surely there is no one among you who thinks that I can 
acquiesce in the inaction which is to perpetuate a calumny that must 
affect others as much as myself. I might personally despise it ; but the 
time may come when others who suffer from it may not know the grounds 
upon which I despised it, and I cannot in justice leave them exposed to 
this evil. I cannot permit those two letters of Bishop Doane, without fur- 
ther opposition on my part, to remain in the archives of the church, to 
be brought up at a future day to the annoyance of those who may come 
after me. I have very plainly manifested my repugnance to an enlarge- 
ment of the controversy between Bishop Doane and myself; but I am 
necessarily less averse to this than to a greater evil, and have made up 
my mind to it, if it be necessary to the complete exposure of the calumny. 

I therefore deem it my duty, with all respect for the Vestry, to express 
to them, through you, my request and expectation, that Bishop Doane's 
letters of 28th May and 8th June, 1847, be taken without further delay 
from among the records and papers of St. Mary's Church, and cancelled. 

I do not presume to have an opinion upon the authority or the disposi- 
tion of the Vestry to perform this act of justice to me. It is the fact that 
I deem essential to justice ; and at this time of day, it must be obvious, 
that no expressions from any quarter can be accepted by me as a substi- 
tute for the cancellation of the two letters. I beg to be understood, there- 
fore, that I shall abandon the expectation I have stated, unless I shall 
hear from you to, the contrary on or before the 14th instant. 

I remain, respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

HoR. BlNNEY. 



Burlington, Feb. 12th, 1849. 
Horace Binney, Esq. 

Sir,— 

Your communication of the 6th inst. was handed me on my return to 
Burlington on Saturday, and will be laid before the Vestry, agreeably to 
your request, at their first meeting, which may be remote, owing to the 
protracted illness of our Rector. 

The subject to which you refer, has never been presented to the Vestry, 
the Building Committee having full discretion on all matters relative to 
erection of new church. 

Very respectfully, 

Tho. Milnor. 
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Philadelphia, Feb. 13th, 1849. 
Thomas Milnor, Esq., Warden St. Mary's Church. 

Sir,— 

I received at 6 p. m. this evening your letter dated the 12th, ac- 
knowledging your receipt of mine of the 6th inst. You inform me that 
you will lay my communication before the Vestry at its next [first] meet- 
ing, " which may be remote, owing to the protracted illness of your 
Rector." You also inform me that the subject to which I refer has never 
been presented to the Vestry, the Building Committee having full discre- 
tion in all matters relative to erection of new church. 

The Building Committee like other committees, represents, I presume, 
the body that constitutes it. The papers of the Committee are the papers 
of the Vestry, and by being in the possession and custody of the Rector 
and Vestrymen, who constitute the Committee, are actually as well as 
constructively in possession of the Vestry. The Committee is the Vestry 
acting in a certain form for its greater convenience ; and the more full 
the discretion of the Committee, the more entire and complete are the 
presence and responsibility of the Vestry in and for all the acts of the 
Committee. Upon the supposition that your letter may contemplate the 
exclusion of the subject from the notice of the Vestry, or of their responsi- 
bility for the continued existence of Bishop Doane's letters of 28th May, 
and 8th of June, 1847, 1 deem it proper to express my dissent from such 
a view of their position. 

But the more material part of your letter is the concise information it 
gives me, that the vestry meeting before which you purpose to lay my 
note, " may be remote." These words, without anything to encourage a 
contrary supposition, compel me to understand, that the meeting will not 
be held in any such season as to do with effect the justice I require. 
Under the very qualified promise of laying my letter before a vestry 
meeting which may be remote, I cannot suffer the continuance of reports 
which I publicly learn that Bishop Doane's act has occasioned both in and 
out of Burlington. 

In all circumstances I will advert to the state of Bishop Doane's health, 
as far as shall be in my power ; but I cannot avoid saying, that I have 
abandoned the expectation I stated in my letter of the 6th inst., upon find- 
ing that it must await a meeting of the Vestry which may be remote, and 
the presence of the Rector, whose word at any time in the last twenty 
months would have prevented the necessity of any meeting at all. I may 
still hope that the Vestry will at a future day do at their own instance 
what truth and justice require from them, without regard to my request ; 
but I must place my reliance for the vindication of both, upon what I 
am able to do myself in their behalf. 

Very respectfully, 

HOR. BlIIIfSY. 



Errata.— p. 16, lines 32, 33, for " set," read "sit." 

M p. 38, 39, 41, 44, for " 9th June," read " 8ih June." 



